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WORDSWORTH 


CHAPTER I 

BIRTH AND EDUCATION. — CAMBRIDGE. 

not, perhaps, more fitly begin this short biography 
with some words in which its subject has expressed 
vn feelings as to the spirit in which such a task 
i be approached. “Silence,” says Wordsworth, “is 
ilcge of the grave, a right of the departed : let him, 
ore, who infringes that right by speaking publicly 
•, or against those who cannot speak for themselves, 
reed that he opens not his mouth without a sufii- 
sanction. Only to philosophy enlightened by the af- 
as does it belong justly to estimate the claims of the 
ied, on the one hand, and of the present age and fut- 
merations, on the other, and to strike a balance be- 
them. Such philosophy runs a risk of becoming 
t among us, if the coarse intrusions into the recesses, 
oss breaches upon the sanctities, of domestic life, to 
we have lately been more and more accustomed, are 
regarded as indications of a vigorous state of public 
The wise and good respect, as one of the noblest 
iteristics of Englishmen, that jealousy of familiar ap- 
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proach which, while it contributes to the maintenance of 
private dignity, is one of the most efficacious guardians of 
rational public freedom.” 

In accordance with these views the poet entrusted to 
his nephew, the present Bishop of Lincoln, the task of 
composing memoirs of his life, in the just confidence that 
nothing would by such hands be given to the world which 
was inconsistent with the dignity either of the living or 
of the dead. From those memoirs the facts contained in 
the present work have been for the most part drawn. It 
has, however, been my fortune, through hereditary friend- 
ships, to have access to many manuscript letters and much 
oral tradition bearing upon the poet’s private life ; x and 
some details and some passages of letters hitherto unpub- 
lished will appear in these pages. It would seem, how- 
ever, that there is but little of public interest in Words- 
worth’s life which has not already been given to the wrorld, 
and I have shrunk from narrating such minor personal in- 
cidents as he would himself have thought it needless to 
dwell upon. I have endeavoured, in short, to write as 
though the Subject of this biography were himself its 
Auditor, listening, indeed, from some region where all of 
truth is discerned and nothing but truth desired, but check- 
ing by his venerable presence any such revelation as pub- 
lic advantage does not call for, and private delicacy would 
condemn. 

As regards the critical remarks which these pages con- 
tain, I have only to say that I have carefully consulted 
such notices of the poet as his personal friends have left 

1 I take this opportunity of thanking Mr. William Wordsworth, 
the son, and Mr. William Wordsworth, the grandson, of the poet, for 
help most valuable in enabling me to give a true impression of the 
poet’s personality. 
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1 also, I believe, nearly every criticism of importance 
has appeared on his works. I find with pleasure 
considerable agreement of opinion exists — though 
nong professed poets or critics than among men of 
ice in other departments of thought or action whose 
on has been directed to Wordsworth’s poems. And 
gh I have felt it right to express in each case my 
iews with exactness, I have been able to feel that I 
»t obtruding on the reader any merely fanciful esti- 
in which better accredited judges would refuse to 

bout further preface I now begin my story of 
s worth’s life, in words which he himself dictated to 
tended biographer. “I was born,” he said, “at 
mouth, in Cumberland, on April 7th, 1770, the sco- 
rn of John Wordsworth, attorney-at-law — as lawyers 
class were then called — and law-agent to Sir James 
er, afterwards Earl of Lonsdale. My mother was 
only daughter of William Cookson, mercer, of Pen- 
id of Dorothy, born Crackanthorp, of the ancient 
of that name, who from the times of Edward the 
had lived in NTewbiggen Hall, Westmoreland. My 
ather was the first of the name of Wordsworth who 
into Westmoreland, where he purchased the small 
of Sockbridge. He was descended from a family 
id been settled at Peniston, in Yorkshire, near the 
j of the Don, probably before the Norman Conquest, 
lames appear on different occasions in all the trans- 
', personal and public, connected with that parish ; 
possess, through the kindness of Colonel Beaumont, 
tery, made in 1525, at the expense of a William 
worth, as is expressed in a Latin inscription carved 
b, which carries the pedigree of the family back four 
1 * 
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generations from himself. The time of my infancy and 
early boyhood was passed partly at Cockermouth, and 
partly with my mother’s parents at Penrith, where my 
mother, in the year 1778, died of a decline, brought on by 
a cold, in consequence of being put, at a friend’s house in 
London, in what used to be called 4 a best bedroom.’ My 
father never recovered his usual cheerfulness of mind af- 
ter this loss, and died when I was in my fourteenth year, 
a school-boy, just returned from Hawkshead, whither I had 
been sent with my elder brother Richard, in my ninth year. 

“ I remember my mother only in some few situations, 
one of which was her pinning a nosegay to my breast, 
when I was going to say the catechism in the church, as 
was customary before Easter. An intimate friend of hers 
told me that she once said to her that the only one of her 
five children about whose future life she was anxious was 
William ; and he, she said, would be remarkable, either 
for good or for evil. The cause of this was that I was of 
a stiff, moody, and violent temper ; so much so that I 
remember going once into the attics of my grandfather’s 
house at Penrith, upon some indignity having been put 
upon me, with an intention of destroying myself with one 
of the foils which I knew was kept there. I took the foil 
in hand, but my heart failed. Upon another occasion, 
while I was at my grandfather’s house at Penrith, along 
with my eldest brother, Richard, we were whipping tops 
together in the large drawing-room, on which the carpet 
was only laid down upon particular occasions. The walls 
were hung round with family pictures, and I said to my 
brother, 4 Dare you strike your whip through that old 
lady’s petticoat V He replied, 4 No, I won’t.’ 4 Then,’ said 
I, 4 here goes !’ and I struck my lash through her hooped 
petticoat ; for which, no doubt, though I have forgotten 
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it, I was properly punished. But, possibly from some 
want of judgment in punishments inflicted, I had become 
perverse and obstinate in defying chastisement, and rather 
proud of it than otherwise. 

“ Of my earliest days at school I have little to say, but 
that they were very happy ones, chiefly because I was left 
at liberty then, and in the vacations, to read whatever 
books I liked. For example, I read all Fielding’s works, 
Bon Quixote , Gil Bias , and any part of Swift that I liked 
— Gulliver's Travels , and the Tale of a Tub, being both 
much to my taste. It may be, perhaps, as well to mention 
that the first verses which I wrote were a task imposed by 
my master — the subject, The Summer Vacation ; and of 
my own accord I added others upon Return to School. 
There was nothing remarkable in either poem ; but I was 
called upon, among other scholars, to write verses upon 
the completion of the second centenary from the founda- 
tion of the school in 1585 by Archbishop Sandy s. These 
verses were much admired — far more than they deserved, 
for they were but a tame imitation of Pope’s versification, 
and a little in his style.” 

But it was not from exercises of this kind that Words- 
worth’s school-days drew their inspiration. No years of 
his life, perhaps, were richer in strong impressions ; but 
they were impressions derived neither from books nor 
from companions, but from the majesty and loveliness of 
the scenes around him ; — from Nature, his life-long mis- 
tress, loved with the first heats of youth. To her influence 
we shall again recur; it will be most convenient first to 
trace Wordsworth’s progress through the curriculum of 
ordinary education. 

It was due to the liberality of Wordsworth’s two uncles, 
Bichard Wordsworth and Christopher Crackanthorp (urn 
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dor whoso care he and his brothers were placed at t heir 
father’s death, in 1785), that his education was prolonged 
beyond his school-days. For Sir »I:uues Lowihcr, alter' 
wards Lord Lonsdale— whose agent Wordsworth's father, 
Mr. John Wordsworth, was — becoming aware that his agent 
had about 5000/. at the bank, and wishing, partly on polil- 
ical grounds, to make his power over him absolute, had 
forcibly borrowed this sum of him, and then refused to 
repay it. After Mr. John Wordsworth's death much of 
the remaining fortune which he left behind him was wasted 
in efforts to compel Lord Lonsdale to refund this sum; 
but it was never recovered till his death in isoi, when his 
successor repaid 8500/. to the Wordsworths, being a full 
acquittal, with interest, of the original debt. The fortunes 
of the Wordsworth family were, therefore, at. a low ebb in 
1787, and much credit is due to the uncles who discerned 
the talents of William and Christopher, and bestowed a 
Cambridge education on the future Poet Laureate, and t he 
future Master of Trinity. 

In October, 1787, then, Wordsworth went up an an un 
dergraduate to St. John’s College, Cambridge. The first, 
court of this College, in the south-western corner of which 
were Wordsworth’s rooms, is divided only by a narrow 
lane from the Chapel of Trinity College, and his first 
memories arc of the Trinity clock, telling the hours “twins 
over, with a male and female voice,” of the pealing organ, 
and of the prospect when 

“From my pillow looking forth, by light 
Of moon or favouring stars I could behold 
The antechapel, where t,lm statue stood 
Of Newton with his prism and silent face, 

The marble index of a mind for ever 

Voyaging through strange seas of Thought, alone” 
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For the most part, the recollections which Wordsworth 
brought away from Cambridge are such as had already 
found expression more than once in English literature ; 
for it has been the fortune of that ancient University to 
receive in her bosom most of that long line of poets who 
form the peculiar glory of our English speech. Spenser, 
Ben Jonson, and Marlowe; Dry den, Cowley, and Waller; 
Milton, George Herbert, and Gray — to mention only the 
most familiar names — had owed allegiance to that mother 
who received Wordsworth now, and Coleridge and Byron 
immediately after him. “Not obvious, not obtrusive, 
she but yet her sober dignity has often seemed no un- 
worthy setting fox minds, like Wordsworth’s, meditative 
without languor, and energies advancing without shock or 
storm. Never, perhaps, has the spirit of Cambridge been 
more truly caught than in Milton’s Penseroso ; for this 
poem obviously reflects the seat of learning which the 
poet had lately left, just as the Allegro depicts the cheer- 
ful rusticity of the Buckinghamshire village which was his 
new home. And thus the Penseroso was understood by 
Gray, who, in his Installation Ode , introduces Milton 
among the bards and sages who lean from heaven, 

“To bless the place where, on their opening soul, 

First the genuine ardour stole.” 

“ ’Twas Milton struck the deep-toned shell,” and invoked 
with the old affection the scenes which witnessed his best 
and early years : 

“Ye brown o’er-arching groves, 

That contemplation loves, 

Where willowy Camus lingers with delight ! 

Oft at the blush of dawn 
I trod your level lawn, 

Oft wooed the gleam of Cynthia silver-bright 
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In cloisters dim, far from the haunts of Folly, 

With Freedom by my side, and soft-eyed Melancholy.” 

And Wordsworth also “on the dry smooth-shaven given” 
paced on solitary evenings “to the far-oll curfew's sound,” 
beneath those groves of forest- trees among whmh “ Philo- 
mel still deigns a song” and the spirit of contemplation 
lingers still; whether the silent avenues stand in (lie sum- 
mer twilight filled with fragrance of the* lime, or the long 
rows of chestnut engirdle the autumn river- lawns with 
walls of golden glow, or the tall elms cluster in garden or 
Wilderness into towering citadels of green. P.enrulfi one 
exquisite ash-tree, wreathed with ivy, ami hung in autumn 
with yellow tassels from every spray, Wordsworth used to 
linger long. “Scarcely Spenser’s self,” he tells us, 

“ Could have more tranquil visions in his youth, 

Or could more bright appearances create 
Of human forms with superhuman powers, 

Than I beheld loitering on calm, clear nights 
Alone, beneath this fairv work of earth.” 

And there was another element in Wordsworth’s lift' at 
Cambridge more peculiarly his own— that exultation which 
a boy born among the mountains may feci when he per 
ceives that the delight in the external world which the 
mountains have taught him has uot perished by uprooting, 
nor waned for want of nourishment in field or fen ; that 
even here, where nature is unadorned, and scenery, as it 
were, reduced to its elements — where the prospect is hut 
the plain surface of the earth, stretched wide beneath an 
open heaven— even here he can still feel the early glow, 
can take delight in that broad and tranquil greenness, and 
in the august procession of the day. 
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“ As if awakened, summoned, roused, constrained, 

I looked for universal things ; perused 
The common countenance of earth and sky — 

Earth, nowhere unembellished by some trace 
Of that first Paradise whence man was driven ; 

And sky, whose beauty and bounty are expressed 
By the proud name she bears — the name of Heaven.” 

Nor is it only in these open air scenes that Wordsworth 
has added to the long tradition a memory of his own. 
The “storied windows richly dight,” which have passed 
into a proverb in Milton’s song, cast in King’s College 
Chapel the same “ soft chequerings ” upon their frame- 
work of stone while Wordsworth watched through the 
pauses of the anthem the winter afternoon’s departing glow : 

“ Martyr, or King, or sainted Eremite, 

Whoe’er ye be that thus, yourselves unseen, 

Imbue your prison-bars with solemn sheen, 

Shine on until ye fade with coming Night.” 

From those shadowy seats whence Milton had heard “ the 
pealing organ blow to the full-voiced choir below,” Words- 
worth too gazed upon — 

“ That branching roof 

Self-poised, and scooped into ten thousand cells 
Where light and shade repose, where music dwells 
Lingering, and wandering on as loth to die — 

Like thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 
That they were born for immortality.” 

Thus much, and more, there was of ennobling and un- 
changeable in the very aspect and structure of that ancient 
University, by which Wordsworth’s mind was bent towards 
a kindred greatness. But of active moral and intellectual 
life there was at that time little to he found within her 
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walls. The floodtide of her new life had not yet set in ; 
she was still slumbering, as she had slumbered long, con- 
tent to add to her majesty by the mere lapse of genera- 
tions, and increment of her ancestral calm. Even had the 
intellectual life of the place been more stirring, it is doubt- 
ful how far Wordsworth would have been welcomed, or 
deserved to be welcomed, by authorities or students. He 
began residence at seventeen, and his northern nature was 
late to flower. There seems, in fact, to have been even 
less of visible promise about him than we should have ex- 
pected ; but rather something untamed and insubordinate, 
something heady and self-confident ; an independence that 
seemed only rusticity, and an indolent ignorance which as- 
sumed too readily the tones of scorn. He was as yet a 
creature of the lakes and mountains, and love for Nature 
was only slowly leading him to love and reverence for man. 
Nay, such attraction as he had hitherto felt for -the human 
race had been interwoven with her influence in a way so 
strange that to many minds it will seem a childish fancy 
not worth, recounting. The objects of his boyish ideali- 
zation had been Cumbrian shepherds — a race whose per- 
sonality seems to melt into Nature’s — who are united as 
intimately with moor and mountain as the petrel with the 
sea. 

“ A rambling school-boy, thus 
I felt his presence in his own domain 
As of a lord and master — or a power, 

Or genius, under Nature, under God, 

Presiding ; and severest solitude 

Had more commanding looks when he was there. 

When up the lonely brooks on rainy days 
Angling I went, or trod the trackless hills 
By mists bewildered, suddenly mine eyes 
Have glanced upon him distant a few steps, 

In size a giant, stalking through thick fog, 
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His sheep like Greenland bears ; or, as he stepped 
Beyond the boundary line of some hill-shadow, 
His form hath flashed upon me, glorified 
By the deep radiance of the setting sun ; 

Or him have I descried in distant sky, 

A solitary object and sublime, 

Above all height ! like an aerial cross 
Stationed alone upon a spiry rock 
Of the Chartreuse, for worship. Thus was man 
Ennobled outwardly before my sight ; 

And thus my heart was early introduced 
To an unconscious love and reverence 
Of human nature ; hence the human form 
To me became an index of delight, 

Of grace and honour, power and worthiness.” 


“ This sanctity of Nature given to man ” — this interfu- 
sion of human interest with the sublimity of moor and 
hill — formed a typical introduction to the manner in 
which Wordsworth regarded mankind to the end — de- 
picting him as set, as it were, amid impersonal influences, 
which make his passion and struggle but a little thing ; as 
when painters give but a strip of their canvas to the fields 
and cities of men, and overhang the narrowed landscape 
with the space and serenity of heaven. 

To this distant perception of man — of man “purified, 
removed, and to a distance that was fit ” — was added, in 
his first summer vacation, a somewhat closer interest in the 
small joys and sorrows of the villagers of Hawkshcad — a 
new sympathy for the old Dame in whose house the poet 
still lodged, for “the quiet woodman in the woods,” and 
even for the “ frank-hearted maids of rocky Cumberland,” 
with whom he now delighted to spend an occasional even- 
ing in dancing and country mirth. And since the events 

in this poet’s life are for the most part inward and unseen, 
B 15 
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and depend upon some shock and coincidence between the 
operations of bis spirit and the cosmorama of the external 
world, he has recorded with especial emphasis a certain 
sunrise which met him as he walked homewards from one 
of these scenes of rustic gaiety — a sunrise which may be 
said to have begun that poetic career which a sunset was 
to close : 

“Ah ! need I say, dear Friend, that to the brim 
My heart was full ; I made no vows, but vows 
Were then made for me ; bond unknown to me 
Was given, that I should be, else sinning greatly, 

A dedicated Spirit.” 

His second long vacation brought him a further gain in 
human affections. His sister, of whom he had seen little 
for some years, was with him once more at Penrith, and 
with her another maiden, 

“By her exulting outside look of youth 
And placid under-countenance, first endeared 

whose presence now laid the foundation of a love which 
was to be renewed and perfected when his need for it was 
full, and was to be his support and solace to his life’s end. 
His third long vacation he spent in a walking tour in 
Switzerland. Of this, now the commonest relaxation of 
studious youth, he speaks as of an “ unprecedented course,” 
indicating “ a hardy slight of college studies and their set 
rewards.” And it seems, indeed, probable that Words- 
worth and his friend Jones were actually the first under- 
graduates who ever spent their summer in this way. The 
pages of the Prelude which narrate this excursion, and 
especially the description of the crossing of the Sim- 
plon — 




I wanted not that joy, I did nut need 
Such help. Thu ever-living universe, 

Turn where I might, was opening out it.; glories; 
And the independent spirit of pure youth 
Called forth at. every season new delights, 

Spread round my steps like sunshine o’er green held 
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RESIDENCE IN LONDON AND IN FRANCE. 

worth took his B.A. degree in. January, 1791, and 
Cambridge with no fixed intentions as to his fut- 
ier. “He did not feel himself,” he said long af- 
3 , “ good enough for the Church ; he felt that his 
as not properly disciplined for that holy office, and 
\ struggle between his conscience and his impulses 
lave made life a torture. lie also shrank from the 
[e had studied military history with great interest, 
i strategy of war; and he always fancied that he 
ints for command ; and he at one tiro e thought of 
try life; but then he was without connexions, and 
if he were ordered to the West Indies his talents 
lot save him from the yellow fever, and he gave 
i.” He therefore repaired to London, and lived 
r a time on a small allowance, and with no definite 
lis relations with the great city were of a very 
nd external kind. He had few acquaintances, and 
is time mainly in rambling about the streets. Ilis 
ions of this phase of his life have little interest. 
3 some flatness in an enumeration of the national! 
ervable in a London crowd, concluding thus — 

u Malays, Lascars, the Tartar, the Chinese, 

And Negro Ladies in white muslin gowns.” 
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But Wordsworth’s limitations won' inseparably con- 
nected with his strength. And just as the Hat scenery of 
Cambridgeshire had only served to intensify his love f**r 
such elements of beauty and grandeur as still were pres- 
ent in sky and fen, even so the bewilderment, of London 
taught him to recognize with an intenser joy such frag- 
ments of things rustic, such aspects oi things eternal, as 
were to be found amidst that rush and roar. To the frail- 
er spirit of Hartley Coleridge the weight of London might 
seem a load impossible to shake off. 44 And what hath 
Nature,” he plaintively asked— 

“And what bath Nature but the blank void sky 
And the thronged river toiling to the main V” 

But Wordsworth saw more than this. He beeunte, a:; one 
may say, the poet not of London considered as London, 
but of London considered as a part, of the eotmtry. Liko 
his own Farmer of Tihhury Vale — 

“In the throng of the Town like a Stranger is ho, 

Like one whose own Country's far over the sea ; 

And Nature, while through the great city he hies, 

Full ten times a day takes Ids heart by surprise,” 

Among the poems describing these sudden shocks of 
vision and memory none is more exquisite than the /uv 
me of Poor Sumn : 

“At the corner of Wood Street, when daylight appears, 

Hangs a Thrush that sings loud, it has sung for three years: 
Poor Busan has passed by the spot, and has heard 
In tlio silence of morning the song of the Bint. 

“’Tis a note of enchantment; what ails herV Site sees 
A mountain ascending, a vision of trees ; 

Bright volumes of vapour through bothbury glide, 

And a river flows on through the vale of UhoapHide.'* 
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The picture is one of those which emne home to man v ;i 
country heart with one of tin*.,.* sudden “ revulsions into 
the natural” which philosophers as -ert to he the essence 
of human joy. I hit noblest ami he -t Known of all tliese 
poems is the tio/uit't on West minuter ** Ruth hath 

not anything to show more fair;” in wliieh Nature ha. re- 
asserted her dominion over the works of ail the multitude 
of men; and in the early eleanie s.s the poet helmM . the 
great ( 'ity — a;; Sterling imagined it on his dying bed ■ 
“ not as fnll ot noise and die t and eonfu.iou, hut a mm* 
tiling silent, grand, and e\ erla-ting.” And even in lah r 
life, when Wordsworth was often in Loudon, and \va , wel- 
e.otm‘ in any society, he never !♦» .t this internal manner 
of regarding it. He was alway.* of the same mind as the 
group of listeners in his /We/* *>/ Music : 

u Now, < ’ouches and fharmD f mar on tit,* a • fretm! 

Here arc twenty Soul ; happy ns .sou! . in a drcuni * 

They are deaf to your niiirmurt, flirt* cute tt of tor you, 

Nor what ye are Ilyin**, nor what ye pursue !” 

IL‘ never made tin* attempt. • vulgarised hy no many a 
“ fashionable novelist,” and in which n, » poet, has sneered* d 
yet-— to disentangle from that turmoil its clement-, »»f ro- 
mance and of greatness; to cuter that realm of emotion 
where Nature's aspects become the scarcely noted urn- 
sory of vicissitudes that trauseend her own; to truer the 
passion or tin* anguish which whirl along .some lurid vista 
towards a sun that sets in storm, or ga/.r aero-, a mIcuI 
squares hy summer moonlight amid a smell of dud and 
flowers. 

I ;n(. although Wonlworth pa .. .l Itui . through l, melon 
unmodified and indifferent, the eumut of thing-, was p 
ing him on to mingle in a liercer tumuli -to hu caught m 
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the tides of a more violent ami feverish life. In Novem- 
ber, lUdRhe landed in Fiance, meaning to pass the winter 
at Orleans and bairn French. I j > h> this date tin* breneh 
Revolution had impressed him in a rather unusual manner 
—-namely, as being a matter of course. The explanation 
of this view is a somewhat singular one. Wordsworth's 
was an old family, ami his connexions were some of them 
wealthy and well placed in the world; hut the dinners of 
his education had been such that he could scarcely realize 
to himself any other than a democratic type of society. 
Scarcely once, he tells us, in his school days had he seen 
boy or man who claimed respect on tin* seov«* oi wealth 
and blood; and the manly atmosphere of Cambridge pre- 
served even in her lowest days a society 

“Where all stood thus fur 
Upon equal ground; that, \vt* wen* brothers all 
In honour, as in one community, 

Scholars and gent lemon 

while the teachings of nature and the dignity of Cumbrian 
peasant life had continued his high opinion of the e sen- 
tial worth of man. The upheaval of the French people, 
therefore, and the downfall of privilege, seemed to him no 
portent for good or evil, but rather the tardy return of a 
society to its stable equilibrium. He passed through rev- 
olutionized Paris with satisfaction and sympathy, but with 
little active emotion, and proceeded first to Orleans, and 
then to Blobs, between which places he spent nearly a year. 
At Orleans he became intimately acquainted with t he nobly* 
horn hut republican General Beaupuis, an inspiring exam- 
ple of all in the Revolution that was seif devoted and chiv- 
alrous, and had compassion on the wretched poor. In con- 
versation with him Wordsworth learnt with what new force 
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('ll worn adages of tin* mnruli t fail from lie- Up- of 
ho is called upon t « * put them at nii»v in :a i :< m.. and 
iko life it -elf on the verity of hi ; m,t\im • »e hoioc.tr. 
HH'f’s hoar! burned w it it in him a* in* li ! < ■ m . I . !!■ 

not, indeed, help mourning : onetime . at :(;*• ’■••!.{ 
nantlod chapel, ?>r peopling in imagiuat i«*a dm f-a, f 
a in which they sat with the chivalry of ... .-a, 

But he became increasingly :i!» .• *rl ** • 1 in ha h\. mi' 
r, ami the Revolution until*?' h>rn<*':: 

•d to him hip; with all tho hope > of man. 
returned to Paris in October, I V * > , ! a im-MMi ao-r 


lussaeres of September \ ami ho ha* do <u L, ? 
i and dismay at tin* eight of : uoh world • o i: 
.waved by tim hands of Mich im-n. In a jo o h 1 
is! y illustrates that tva oned : rlf eoulhha .end «i- 
tu boldness which for tile mo 4 part ho mood •>. 
e peaceful incidents of a literary career, fi. h . r dd 


w In* was on tho point, of puttin' 1 ; him -elf t-roed • 
lor of the (iirmidi'4 party, in the eonvietsai that to 


shenrtedness of aim w ould make him, in ;. jut .«i tor. •. u 
and imporlVot speech, a point round w h ;> h » *n 
instincts of the multitude might md imp.. d.N reg. 
•h a course of notion w hich, u hatcu-r i- i. 

would undoubtedly have eottdmd.-d him *>• th • • ii 
with hi s political friends in May, 1 V'.u; •. on 

impo.sible hy a somewhat undiguijmd ha.d. ,s 
Isworth, while in his own eyes “a pahe-t -f t i i . » 


, n was in the eye* of others a voting maa *i Py 
.ravelling on a Miiall allow am*e, and run u;f. L? !.•••. id 
unnecessary danger .. 1 1 is funds wore '.*.»pp» h a ad 

ue.tnntly returned to Knglatid at the clo.-n- ..f J in \ 
d now to Wordsworth, as to many other l.n h .h 
4s, there came, on a great scale, that form of sov 
o 
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which in private life is one of the most agonizing of all 
— when two beloved beings, each of thorn erring greatlv, 
become involved in bitter hate. The new - born U<*puh- 
lie Hung down to Europe as her battle - gage the head of 
a king. England, in an hour of horror that was almost, 
panic, accepted the defiance, and war was declared he- 
tween the two countries early in 1 7Uo. u No shock, M 
says Wordsworth, 

‘‘Given to my moral nature had 1 known 
Down to that very moment ; neither lapse 
Nor turn of sentiment that might hr named 
A revolution, save at this one time 

and the sound of the evening gun-fire at, Portsmouth 
seemed at once the embodiment and tin* premonition of 
England’s guilt and woe. 

Yet his distracted spirit could find no comfort in the 
thought of France. For in France tin* word came to the 
Worst; and everything vanished of liberty except tint 
crimes committed in her name. 

“Most melancholy at that time, 0 Friend ! 

Were my day-thoughts, my nights were mherable. 

Through months, through yearn, long aft* r the la 4 heat 
Of those atrocities, the hour of sleep 
To me came rarely charged with natural gift s 
Buch ghastly visions had I of despair, 

And tyranny, and implements of death ; . . . 

And levity in dungeons, where tin* dust 
Was laid with tears. Then maidenly the seme 
Changed, and the unbroken dream entangled me 
In long orations, which f strove to plead 
Before unjust tribunals-with u voice 
Labouring, a brain confounded, and a sense, 

Death-like, of treacherous desertion, felt 
In the last place of refuge - -my own Mould* 
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0 years of perplexity and disappointment, follow- 
a season of overstrained and violent Dopes, were 

rpest trial through which Wordsworth ever passed, 
urse of affairs in France, indeed, was such as socm- 
an irony of fate to drive the noblest and firmest 
into the worst aberrations. For first of ail in that 
don, Reason had appeared, as it were, in visible 
and hand in hand with Pity and Virtue ; then, as 
Ifare of the oppressed peasantry began to be lost 
f amid the brawls of the factions of Paris, all that 
tractive and enthusiastic in the great movement 
to disappear, but yet Reason might still be thought 
a closer realization here than among scenes more 
md fair ; and, lastly, Reason set in blood and tyran- 
there was no more hope from France. Put those 
ce Wordsworth, had been taught by that great con- 
to disdain the fetters of sentiment and tradition, 
look on Reason as supreme, were not willing to rc- 

1 their belief because violence had conquered her in 
re battle. Rather they clung with the greater tc- 

adhered,” in Wordsworth’s words, 

“ More firmly to old tenets, and to prove 
Their temper, strained them more 

: more decisively than ever the influences of tradi- 
d in their Utopian visions even wished to see the 
3d race severed in its perfection from the memories 
anity, and from kinship with the struggling past, 
ugh a mood of this kind Wordsworth had to travel 
And his nature, formed for pervading attachments 
;ady memories, suffered grievously from the priva- 
mnch which even the coldest and calmest temper 
forego without detriment and pain. For it is not 
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with impunity Hint, limn commit tln-mselvi-s (.» t he s.de 
guidance of cither of the two -ivat ehnnnt, of lie ir In* 
i n< T The. penalties of trading to ihe modi, urn ahum an* 
notorious; and every day affords some indamv «d a •-li.tr 
ae. ter that has degenerated into a bundle of im j *ul ,•■■■., of a 
will that has become eapriee. Hut the e-m •. p, m-, . of 
making Iteason our tyrant insti‘ad of «»ur Ivin**; :uv almo;t, 
equally disastrous. There is so little vvhieh Uni on, di\r\t * 
ed of all emotional or instinctive supports, U aide t*» pr.nv 
to our satisfaetion that a seeptical aridity i . lilo 1\ to tnho 
possession of the soul. It. was thus with \\ ••rdswojth ; 
he was driven to a perpetual que.d i « • 1 1 1 n • of all bi In !■; and 
analysis of all motives— 

u Till, demandiie' found fti *»« *t\ 

And seeking, it in everythin;*, I huf 
All feclMi;. 1 ; of conviction; and, in lino, 

Hick, wearied out with cuntum* I i* * * 

Yielded up mural quo. lion.; in «l»- pair.’* 

In this mood all those great. vp m ralLo-d eo!m» ptioUH 
which are the food of our love, our rc\cr« non, •air mb * U « ? t , 
dissolve away; and Wordsworth t * *11 * tn that at thi. time 

“ Even tlu* vl’dlile iiiiini w 
Fell under the dominion of a hen* 

Less spiritual, with microscopic \sew 

Was scanned, us l had scanned the mum! wuvld *' 

He looked on the operations of nature " in di ■•^•umenti.m 
dull and spiritless he could no longer apprehend tor 
unity nor feel her charm, lie retained, indeed, hi > rra\in * 
for natural beauty, but in an uneasy and fastidious mood ■ 

“fiivim* wny 

To a comparison of scene wit it seem', 
llenf overmuch on Miperlieid thiit|'#t # 
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Pampering myself with meagre novelties 
Of colour and proportion ; to the moods 
Of time and season, to the moral power, 

The affections, and the spirit of the place, 

Insensible.” 

i'll cold fits are common to all religions ; they haunt 
.rtist, the philanthropist, the philosopher, the saint, 
they are due to some strain of egoism or ambition 
l has intermixed itself with the impersonal desire ; 
imes, as in Wordsworth’s case, to the persistent ten- 
>f a mind which has been bent too ardently towards 
ial scarce possible to man. And in this case, when 
bjects of a man’s habitual admiration are true and 
, they will ever be found to suggest some antidote 
i fatigues of their pursuit. We shall see as we pro- 
bow a deepening insight into the lives of the peas- 
around him — the happiness and virtue of simple 
■rian homes — restored to the poet a serener confi- 
in human nature, amid all the shame and downfall 
jh hopes in France. - And that still profounder loss 
light in Nature herself — that viewing of all things 
isconnection dull and spiritless,” which, as it has been 
aid, is the truest definition of Atheism, inasmuch as a 
in the universe is the first element in our conception 
d — this dark pathway also was not without its outlet 
he day. For the God in Nature is not only a God 
auty, hut a God of Law ; his unity can be apprehend- 
power as well as in glory ; and Wordsworth’s mind, 
ing inward upon itself from thought to thought,” 

. rest for the time in that austere religion — Hebrew 
3e and scientific, common to a Newton and a Job — 
i is fostered by the prolonged contemplation of the 
Order of the sum of things. 
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“Not in yain 

I had been taught to reverence a Power 
That is the visible quality and shape 
And image of right reason.” 

Not, indeed, in vain ! For he felt now that there is no 
side of truth, however remote from human interests, no 
aspect of the universe, however awful and impersonal, 
which may not have power at some season to guide and 
support the spirit of man. When Goodness is obscured, 
when Beauty wearies, there are some souls which still can 
cling and grapple to the conception of eternal Law. 

Of such stern consolations the poet speaks as having 
restored him in his hour of need. But he gratefully 
acknowledges also another solace of a gentler kind. It 
was about this time (l^S) that Wordsworth was blessed 
with the permanent companionship of his sister, to whom 
he was tenderly attached, but whom, since childhood, he 
had seen only at long intervals. Miss Wordsworth, after 
her father’s death, had lived mainly with her maternal 
grandfather, Mr. Cookson, at Penrith ; occasionally at Hali- 
fax with other relations ; or at Forncett with her uncle, Dr. 
Cookson, Canon of Windsor. She was now able to join 
her favourite brother ; and in this gifted woman Words- 
worth found a gentler and sunnier likeness of himself ; he 
found a love which never wearied, and a sympathy fervid 
without blindness, whose suggestions lay so directly in his 
mind’s natural course that they seemed to spring from the 
same individuality, and to form at once a portion of his 
inmost being. The opening of this new era of domestic 
happiness demands a separate chapter. 



CHAPTER III. 


MISS “WORDSWORTH. LYRICAL BALLADS. — SETTLEMENT AT 

GRASMERE. 

From among many letters of Miss Wordsworth's to a 
beloved friend (Miss Jane Pollard, afterwards Mrs. Mar- 
shall, of Hallsteads), which have been kindly placed at my 
disposal, I may without impropriety quote a few passages 
which illustrate the character and the affection of brother 
and sister alike. And first, in a letter (Forncett, February, 
1792), comparing her brothers Christopher and William, 
she says: “Christopher is steady and sincere in his at- 
tachments. William has both these virtues in an eminent 
degree, and a sort of violence of affection, if I may so 
term it, which demonstrates itself every moment of the 
day, when the objects of his affection are present with 
him, in a thousand almost imperceptible attentions to 
their wishes, in a sort of restless watchfulness which I 
know not how to describe, a tenderness that never sleeps, 
and at the same time such a delicacy of manner as I have 
observed in few men.” And again (Forncett, June, 1793), 
she writes to the same friend : “ I have strolled into a 
neighbouring meadow, where I am enjoying the melody 
of birds, and the busy sounds of a fine summer’s evening. 
But oh ! how imperfect is my pleasure whilst I am alone ! 
Why are you not seated with me ? and my dear William, 
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why is lie not Here also ? I could almost fancy that I see 
you both near me. I hear you point out a spot, where, 
if we could erect a little cottage and call it our own, we 
should be the happiest of human beings. I see my brother 
fired with the idea of leading his sister to such a retreat. 
Our parlour is in a moment furnished, our garden is 
adorned by magic ; the roses and honeysuckles spring at 
our command ; the wood behind the house lifts its head, 
and furnishes us with a winter’s shelter and a summer’s 
noonday shade. My dear friend, I trust that erelong you 
will be, without the aid of imagination, the companion 
of my walks, and my dear William may be of our par- 
ty. .. . He is now going upon a tour in the west of Eng- 
land, with a gentleman who was formerly a school -fel- 
low — a man of fortune, who is to bear all the expenses of 
the journey, and only requests the favour of William’s 
company. He is perfectly at liberty to quit this compan- 
ion as soon as anything more advantageous offers. But it 
is enough to say that I am likely to have the happiness of 
introducing you to my beloved brother. You must for- 
give me for talking so much of him ; my affection hurries 
me on, and makes me forget that you cannot be so much 
interested in the subject as I am. You do not know him ; 
you do not know how amiable he is. Perhaps you reply, 
4 But I know how blinded you are.’ Well, my dearest, 
I plead guilty at once ; I must be blind ; he cannot be so 
pleasing as my fondness makes him. I am willing to 
allow that half the virtues with which I fancy him en- 
dowed are the creation of my love ; but surely I may be 
excused! He was never tired of comforting his sister; 
he never left her in anger ; he always met her with joy ; 
he preferred her society to every other pleasure — or rather, 
when we were so happy as to be within each other’s reach, 
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lie had no pleasure when we were compelled to he divided. 
Do not, then, expect, too much from this brother of whom 
I have delighted so to talk to you. In tin* first place, 
you must be with him more than once before he will be 
perfectly easy in conversation. In the second place, Ids 
person is not in his favour— at least I should think nut ; 
but I soon ceased to discover this — nay, I almost thought 
that the opinion which I had formed was erroneous. Ho 
is, however, certainly rather plain, though otherwise has 
an extremely thoughtful eouuteimnee; hut when he .speaks 
it is often lighted up by a smile which I think very pleas* 
ing. But enough, he is my brother; why should 1 de- 
scribe him? 1 shall be launching again into pan* ;*\ri«\ n 

The brother’s language to his sinter is equally affection- 
ate. “ How much do l wish,” lie writes in 17011, u that 
each emotion of pleasure or pain that visits your heart 
should excite a similar pleasure or a similar pain within 
me, by that sympathy which will almost identify us when 
we have stolen to our little cottage. ... I will write to my 
uncle, and toll him that I cannot think of going anywhere 
before I have been with you. Whatever answer he gives 
me, T certainly will make a point of once mure mingling 
my transports with yours. Alasl my dear sister, bow 
noon must this happiness expire ; yet there are moments 
Worth Jtges.” 

And again, in the same year, he writes, 14 Oh, my dear, 
clear sister! with what transport shall 1 again meet, you! 
with what rapture shall I again wear out the day in your 
sight! . . . I see you in a moment running, or rather fly- 
ing, to my arms.” 

Wordsworth was in all things fortunate, hut in nothing 
more fortunate than in thin, that no unique a ^*mpanb>n 
should have been ready to devote herself to hint with an 

a 2^ io 
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affection wholly free from egoism or jealousy — an affec- 
tion that yearned only to satisfy his subtlest needs, and to 
transfuse all that was best in herself into his larger being. 
And, indeed, that fortunate admixture or influence, whence- 
soever derived, which raised the race of Wordsworth to 
poetic fame, was almost more dominant and conspicuous 
in Dorothy Wordsworth than in the poet himself. “ The 
shooting lights of her wild eyes ” reflected to the full the 
strain of imaginative emotion which was mingled in the 
poet’s nature with that spirit of steadfast and conserva- 
tive virtue which has already given to the family a Mas- 
ter of Trinity, two Bishops, and other divines and schol- 
ars of weight and consideration. In the poet himself the 
conservative and ecclesiastical tendencies of his character 
became more and more apparent as advancing years 
stiffened the movements of the mind. In his sister the 
ardent element was less restrained ; it showed itself in a 
most innocent direction, but it brought with it a heavy 
punishment. Her passion for nature and her affection for 
her brother led her into mountain rambles which were be- 
yond her strength, and her last years were spent in a con- 
dition of physical and mental decay. 

But at the time of which we are now speaking there 
was, perhaps, no one in the world who could have been to 
the poet such a companion as his sister became. She had 
not, of course, his grasp of mind or his poetic power ; but 
her sensitiveness to nature was quite as keen as his, and 
her disposition resembled his “with sunshine added to 
daylight.” 

“ Birds in the bower, and lambs in the green field, 

Could they have known her, would have loved ; metkought 
Her very presence such a sweetness breathed, 

That flowers, and trees, and even the silent hills, 
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And everything she looked on, should have had 
An intimation how she bore herself 
Towards them, and to all creatures.” 

ournal of a tour in Scotland, and licr description 
ik on Ullswater, affixed to Wordsworth’s Guide to 
?s — diaries not written for publication, but merely 
mnicate her own delight to intimate friends at a 
— are surely indescribably attractive in their naive 
ier feeling, combined with a delicacy of insight 
iral beauty which was almost a new thing in the 
>f the world. If we compare, for instance, any of 
captions of the Lakes with Southey’s, we see the 
3 between mere literary skill, which can now be 
n many quarters, and that sympathetic intuition 
mes of love alone. Even if we compare her with 
,ose short notice of Cumberland bears on every 
stamp of a true poet, we arc struck by the way 
1 Miss Wordsworth’s tenderness for all living 
[ves character and pathos to her landscapes, and 
om the wildest solitude some note that thrills the 

“She gave me eyes, she gave me cars, 

And humble cares, and delicate fears ; 

A heart the fountain of sweet tears ; 

And love, and thought, and joy.” 

>ttage life in her brother’s company, which we 
Miss Wordsworth picturing to herself with girl- 
Lr, was destined to he realized no long time af- 
tkanks to the unlooked-for outcome of another 
). If the poet’s sister was his first admirer, Eais- 
rt may fairly claim the second place. Calvert 
on of the steward of the Duke of Norfolk, who 
large estates in Cumberland, lie attached him- 
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self to Wordsworth, and in 1 Vl# and 17 iU fi 
wore much together. ('abort wa * limn alla< Lr 
sumption, ami Wordsworth nur.-ed him uilh pa 
It was found at his death that In* had h it hi 
legacy of 900/. u The art, oa\s W »*rd av* >rf h, 
entirely from a confidence on hi part that l h: 
and attainments which might he ot nr to maiikir 
the interest of tin* (MK)L Liu/. Lany; laid out i 
— with 200/. deducted from the prin n\ a!, and i 
acy to my sister, and inu/. more whudi tin* Ay 
lads have brought me, my sister and I * * ♦ t n 1 1 i \ » 
seven years, nearly eight," 

Trusting in this small capital, and with uothii. 
to in the future except the uncertain prosper! o 
merit of Lord Lonsdale's deht to the i auuly , < 
settled with his sister at Uaeedown, near <hv\ 
Dorsetshire, in tin*, autumn of lTdd, tin* elcdrr - 
entity being apparently determined hi the *•!!« v 
tago on easy terms. Here, in the fir J hmur 
had possessed, Wordsworth's stead) dm * dbm 
began. lie had already, in IVU;!, 1 publi he*l 
poems, the Ei'i niuy Hh/M* and MwmpfLr Sk>n. 
Miss Wordsworth (to whom the AV» aia;/ U*<nt 
dressed) criticises with candour in a L t f « r to 
friend (Forneett, February, 1 7 ini) : 

“ The scenes which he describes have hem vi* 
a poet’s eye, and are portrayed with a poofs pr 
the poems contain many passage-* » % *j:d TV 
hut they also contain many faults the chirf *»f 
obscurity and a too frequent use of .some part 
Prussians arid uncommon words; for instance, 

1 The Memoirs say in 1W, but the follow in# MS Ft! 

speaks of them as already jmtdbhrd. 
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%v 1 ii t * i ! lie applies in a : if not. new, at. least different 
from its ordinary one. I >y 4 moveless,’ when applied to 
tin* swan, ho moans that. sort, of motion whioh is smooth 
without, agitation ; it, is a very beautiful epithet, hut oujjjht. 
to have horn oautlously used. Tho word viewless also is 
introdiiord far too often. 1 regret. exeeeduedy that ho did 
not. submit, tho works to the inspeetion of some friend before 
thrir jmhlioat-ion, and he also joins with me in this regret.'” 

'These poems show a earefnl ami minute observation of 
nature, hut. their versitieat ion still remindin'? us of the 
imitators of Pope ha . little originality or oharm. They 
attraotod the admiral ion of t 'oleridyv, but had no iurthor 
sueeess. 

At Uaoedowu Wordsworth linished (1 stilt ami Sorrow, 
a poem yloomy in tour ami written mainly in his period 
of depiv ion and unrest; and wrote a trnijedy railed The 
Ho r tit rers\ of whioh only a few lines show any promise of 
future exorlioner. He thou wrote The Ruined fW/m/r, 
now iue«irp.»ru*od in the First Hook of the Hxntrsion. 
This poem, on a suhjret thoroughly suited to his powers, 
was his first work of merit; and < Vlrrhhfe, who visited 
the quiet household in June, 1 7i»Y, prommmvs this poem 
“superior, 1 hesitate not to aver, to anythin;?; in our hue 
t?ua‘.?e whioh in any wav resembles it." In July , 17'dV, the 
Words wort fis removed to Alfoxdeu, a larrn* house in Som- 
erset shire, noar Nether towey, where <’olerid‘?i* was at that, 
time livinqs Here Word worth added to his ineome by 
takim? as pupil a yotun? hoy , tin* hero of the triflim? poem 
Aneedote for fathers, a son of Mr. l»a il Montagu; and 
here he eotuptised many of his .smaller pieees, He lias 
de**eril »i*d the origin of tin* . t tie tea t Mariner and tin* ft/ri* 
eat Ha Hath: in a well known passage, part- of whioh I must 
here repeat: 



“Iu tin* autumn ut Mr. t «>ii nogo, mv i n r, ami im ml 

started from Alfox«li*n pretty late in the am ne.-et, e eh a isu m 
visit Linton, ami the Valley of : mar m it ; an. I a on umn-d 

funds were very smalt, we agreed to detrn the e*„p.-n «• nt f ? t. • f * oir 
by writing a poem, to bo sunt t*» the A* .*• V. 7 M .• In the 
course of this walk was planned tin* p»*»m «*i the ,!■: . # 1/*W : -ar t 

founded cm a dream, a^ Mr. t'olerid ge -aid, **f hr. f :a* u- 1 Mr i':ud. 
shank. Much the greatest part of tie- t«»r\ w.i Mr. * ‘oh i s- !: •** v . m 
vent ion; but certain parts 1 sup- v --fed ; for miujik, M'Iih- ciime 
was t.o be committed which was to brim* upon flu old Yi\j - if-.r, a i 
Coleridge afterwards delighted to eal! him, the pu. tr.il pot muem, 
as a consequence of that, crime and hr tea n w.-oidcnm* >. I had 
been reading in Shelvocke’s a day <»r fw«» before, that while 

doubling Cape. Horn they frequently --an albatro e . in that latitude, 
the largest, sort of sea -fowl, some extending thou- wmgs turhe m* 
thirteen feet. ‘Suppose,* said I, ‘you rrpre a nt him a . bavin * hill 
cd one of these birds on entering the South S» a, and that the fnivlarv 
spirits of these regions take upon them to jum-v tie- dime. The 
incident was thought tit for the purpo se, and adopt* -I a. » mjuki * 
ly. I also suggested the navigation of the Map by the dead man, 
but do not recollect that I had anything more to do with flu* v!u ?u»' 
of the poem. We began the compo-dimM mg.-fher, uii that fo me 
memorable evening. 1 fund-bed two or three Ime at the h* vmmng 
of the poem, in particular 

Hi Ami listened like a three year •* child ; 

The Mariner hud hi a will.* 

As we endeavoured to proceed eon jointly our ivjn-rtivr nunm-M 
proved so widely dilferent, that if would have br* n ip;ite jm- -annpr ■ 
nous in me to do anything hut separate from m tmdeir dung upon 
which I could only have been a clog. The l/ o :ao- gi.-« and 

grow, till it became too important for our fir st nhjert, which «.r: hm 
ited to our exportation of live pounds; and we began to think «d a 
volume, which was to consist, a.! Mr. (’oh ridge h.n told the w.ud l, ».f 
poems ehudly on supernatural subject taken limn common lit.*, l,m 
looke<I at, as much as might he, through an imaginative medium 4 * 

The volume; of Lyrkat Ihillmls, wlmse fir-t hegmnm * , 
Itave here been traced, was published in the autumn *df 
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and the Poet's Ep'thph, ami other poems known n«. u to 
most moil as possessing in its full tm-ianee hr- e p» < ml 
chann. And horo it was that tin* niem..r\ of some emo- 
tion promptod the linos on Lite)). Ui tin* hi dory ot that 
emotion ho has told us nothin-;; 1 fmhear, t lu tv f«. iv, to 
inquire eoneeruing it, or even to speculate. 1 hat it w a » to 
the poet’s honour, 1 do nut. douht ; hut. who ever learned 
such secrets rightly? or win* should \vi h to loam j It is 
best to leave the sanctuary of all hearts inviolate, and to 
respect the reserve not. only <»i the living hut: ot the dead. 
Of these poems, almost, alone, \\ urdsworth in hi * aut*»hho 
graphical notes has said nothing whatever, the* of tlmm 
ho suppressed for years, and printed only in a later volume. 
One can, indeed, well imagine that there m:u he poems 
which a man may he willing to give to tin* world only in 
the hope that their pathos will hr, as it wa re, protected hv 
its own intensity, and that those who are worthiest to com 
prehond will Ik* least disposed to discus. them. 

Tilt) autobiographical notes on his own works above al 
liuled to were dictated by the poet to his friend Mis l a 
holla Fenwick, at her urgent request, in 1 - JR, and fuv m.* 
many interesting particulars as t * * the eiivuur tauee > und> r 
which each poem was e»»mp**. ed. They are l * * ho found 
printed entire among Wordsworth's prose work",, and 1 
shall therefore cite them only occasionally . < »f A/fey Ur>nt % 

for instance, he says— 

“It was founded on a euvumstumv i*»M me hv my i dor, of a hi 
tic girl who, not far from Halifax, in Yorkshire, was h.-withvrd m ;% 
snow-storm. Her footsteps won* trucked hv hmpsnnf - to rh** toi l 
die of the lock of a canal, and no other vt-iUtge of !i» r, backward «*r 
forward, could be traced. The body, however, \\ as found m tin* earnd. 
The way in which the incident was treated, an*! the HpintUiih/mg of 
the character, might furnish hints* fur contracting tie* imagnettmt 
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influences which I have endeavoured to throw over common life, with 
Crabbe’s matter-of-fact style of handling subjects of the same kind.” 


And of the Lines written in Germany , 1798-99 — 

“A bitter winter it was when these verses were composed by the 
side of my sister, in our lodgings, at a draper’s house, in the romantic 
imperial town of Goslar, on the edge of the Hartz forest. So severe 
was the cold of this winter that, when we passed out of the parlour 
warmed by the stove, our cheeks were struck by the air as by cold 
iron. I slept in a room over a passage that was not ceiled. The 
people of the house used to say, rather unfeelingly, that they expect- 
ed I should be frozen to death some night ; but with the protection 
of a pelisse lined with fur, and a dog’s-skin bonnet, such as was worn 
by the peasants, I walked daily on the ramparts or on a sort of pub- 
lic ground or garden, in which was a pond. Here I had no compan- 
ion but a kingfisher, a beautiful creature that used to glance by me. 
I consequently became much attached to it. During these walks I 
composed The Poet's Epitaph .” 

Seldom has there been a more impressive instance of the 
contrast, familiar to biographers, between the apparent in- 
significance and the real importance of their hero in undis- 
tinguished youth. To any one considering Wordsworth 
as he then was — a rough and somewhat stubborn young 
man, who, in nearly thirty years of life, had seemed alter- 
nately to idle without grace and to study without ad- 
vantage— it might well have seemed incredible that he 
could have anything new or valuable to communicate to 
mankind. Where had been his experience ? or where was 
the indication of that wealth of sensuous emotion which in 
such a nature as Keats’s seems almost to dispense with ex- 
perience, and to give novelty by giving vividness to such 
passions as are known to all ? If Wordsworth were to im- 
press mankind it must be, one might have thought, by 
travelling out of himself altogether — by revealing some 
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and tlio Poet's Epitaph, ami other poems known now to 
moat men as possessing in its full fmynuo*,* his imperial 
charm. And here it was that the memory of some emo- 
tion prompted the lines on Lite if. Of the history of that 
emotion ho has told ns nothing; 1 forbear, therefore, to 
inquire concerning it, or even to speculate. That it was to 
the poet’s honour, f do not doubt; hut who ever learned 
such secrets rightly? or who should wish U* learn 1 It is 
best to leave the sanctuary of all hearts inviolate, and to 
respect the reserve not only of the living but of the dead. 
Of these poems, almost alone, Wordsworth in bin autobhe 
graphical notes has said nothing whatever. One of them 
ho suppressed for years, and printed only in a later volume. 
One can, indeed, well imagine that there may be poems 
which a man may be willing to give to the world only in 
the hope that their pathos will be, as it were, protected by 
its own intensity, and that those who are worthiest to e**m 
prehend will he least disposed to discus* them. 

The autobiographical notes on his own works above al 
ludod to were dictated by the poet to hh friend Miss Inn 
holla Fenwick, at her urgent request, in I SIR, and preserve 
many interesting particulars as to the circumstance* under 
which each poem was composed. They are to be found 
printed entire among Wordsworth’* prone works and I 
shall therefore cite them only occasionally. Of Luep 
for instance, he says — 

“It was founded on a circumstance told me f*y my ub\h% of u lie- 
tlo girl who, not far from Halifax, hi Yorkshire, was bewildered in * 
snow-storm. Her footsteps were tracks l hy her parent* t« the ttud 
dlo of the lock of a canal, ami no other vestige of her* hark ward or 
forward, could ho traced. Tie* Wiv, lemev* r, wan fmitnl It* the **««!, 
The way In which the incident was treated, amt the iplritiiaiwiiig i*f 
the diameter, might furnish hint* for mitniting the imaginative 
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ce g which I have endeavoured to throw over common life, with 
matter-of-fact style of handling subjects of the same kind.” 

j of the Lines written in Germany , 1798-99 — 

fritter winter it was when these verses were composed by the 
xxxy sister, in our lodgings, at a draper’s house, in the romantic 
3,1 town of Goslar, on the edge of the Hartz forest. So severe 
& cold of this winter that, when we passed out of the parlour 
cl fry the stove, our cheeks were struck by the air as by cold 
% slept in a room over a passage that was not ceiled. The 
0 £ the house used to say, rather unfeelingly, that they expect- 
iOtxLd be frozen to death some night; but with the protection 
Jisse lined with fur, and a dog’s-skin bonnet, such as was worn 
peasants, I walked daily on the ramparts or on a sort of pub- 
md or garden, in which was a pond. Here I had no compan- 

• a kingfisher, a beautiful creature that used to glance by me. 
>*lixently became much attached to it. During these walks I 

• edL The Poet's Epitaph” 

lorn has there been a more impressive instance of the 
st, familiar to biographers, between the apparent in- 
cax ice and the real importance of their hero in undis- 
sJaed youth. To any one considering Wordsworth 
tJa.en was — a rough and somewhat stubborn young 
vh o, in nearly thirty years of life, had seemed alter- 
■fco idle without grace and to study without ad- 
— it might well have seemed incredible that he 
listve anything new or valuable to communicate to 
nd. Where had been his experience ? or where was 
di cation of that wealth of sensuous emotion which in 
nature as Keats’s seems almost to dispense with ex- 
ce, and to give novelty by giving vividness to such 
dls as are known to all ? If Wordsworth were to im- 
mankind it must be, one might have thought, by 
out of himself altogether — by revealing some 
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such energy of imagination as can create a worhl 
manec ami adventure in the shyest in -art, But t! 
not so to be. Already Wordsworth*** mime* port 
dealt almost entirely with his own feeling.*., ami u 
objects actually before his eyes; ami it w.a* at <he*i 
he planned, ami on the day of his quitting < hedar 1 
began, a much longer poem, whose subject was f*» ! 
more intimately personal, being the development of 1 
mind. This poem, dedicated to Coleridge, ami wri 
the form of a confidence bestowed on an intimate 
was finished in 180 o» hut was not published till nf 
poet’s death. Mrs. Wordsworth then named it 77 
lude, indicating thus the relation which it beam t*» t 
cumon— or, rat her, to the projected poem of the / 
of which the Excursion wan to form only the Seeo 
of three Divisions. One Book of the Fir.4 I »* vision 
Recluse wan written, hut is yet »tip;;M; led; the 
Division was never even begun, and “ the materia 
are told, “ of which it would have been formed hav 
incorporated, for the, most part, in the author's uth« 
lications. n Nojr need this change of plan bo tvgi 
didactic poems admit easily of mutilation ; and all t! 
be called plot in this series of works in contained 
Prelude, in which we « m Wordsworth arriving at 
convictions which in the Excursion he piemen to »*%p 
It would be too much to say that Wordsworth Iih 
wholly successful in the attempt — for surlt the / 
virtually is*— to write an epic poem on his own edm 
Such a poem must almost neee^niily appear tedioi 
egoistic, and Wordsworth’s manner hm m*t tart r 
to prevent these defects from being felt to the full 
the contrary, in his constant desire frugally In mtt 
it were, its full teaching from the tmimtf«»l event 
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has befallen him, he supplements the self-complacency of 
the autobiographer with the conscientious exactness of the 
moralist, and is apt to insist on trifles such as lodge in the 
corners of every man’s memory, as if they were unique 
lessons vouchsafed to himself alone. 

Yet it follows from this very temper of mind that there 
is scarcely any autobiography which we can read with such 
implicit confidence as the Prelude . In the case of this, as 
of so many of Wordsworth’s productions, our first dissat- 
isfaction at the form which the poem assumes yields to a 
recognition of its fitness to express precisely what the poet 
intends. Nor are there many men who, in recounting the 
story of their own lives, could combine a candour so abso- 
lute with so much of dignity ; who could treat their per- 
sonal history so impartially as a means of conveying les- 
sons of general truth ; or who, while chronicling such small 
things, could remain so great. The Prelude is a book of 
good augury for human nature. We feel in reading it as 
if the stock of mankind were sound. The soul seems go- 
ing on from strength to strength by the mere development 
of her inborn power. And the scene with which the poem 
at once opens and concludes — the return to the Lake coun- 
try as to a permanent and satisfying home — places the 
poet at last amid his true surroundings, and leaves us to 
contemplate him as completed by a harmony without 
him, which he of all men most needed to evoke the har- 
mony within. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THK KNUMKH L \ K KH« 

Tins lakes and mountains of ( 'umherlund, We^tmoi 
and Lancashire are singularly fitted to supply sue 
incuts of moral sustenance as nature's aspects can 
to man. There are, indeed, many mountain rej fn 
greater awfulness ; but prospects of ice and terror 3 
bo a rare stimulant rather than an habitual food ; ai 
physical difficulties inseparable from immense elev 
depress the inhabitant and preoccupy the traveller, 
are many lakes under a more lustrous sky ; but the h 
activities of life demand a scene brilliant without Ini 
and a beauty which can refresh and satisfy rafte r th 
or overpower. Without advancing any untenable 
to British pre-eminence in the matter of scenery* w ? r 
perhaps, follow on both these points the jmHm-uJ 
Wordsworth has expressed in Ids (hi hie in the ha 
work which condenses the results of many years <* 
mate observation. 

“Our tracts of wood and water,” he says, ** are 1 
diminutive in comparison (with Hwitacrlntiii) ; the* 
as far as sublimity is dependent upon absolute bttl 
height, and atmospherical influences in connexion 
these, it is obvious that them can lm no rivnMdp, 
a short residence among the British mountains wil 
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nish abundant proof that, after a certain point of eleva- 
tion, viz., that which allows of compact and fleecy clouds 
settling upon, or sweeping over, the summits, the sense of 
sublimity depends more upon form and relation of objects 
to each other than upon their actual magnitude ; and that 
an elevation of 3000 feet is sufficient to call forth in a 
most impressive degree the creative, and magnifying, and 
softening powers of the atmosphere.” 

And again, as to climate: “The rain,” he says, “here 
comes down heartily, and is frequently succeeded by clear 
bright weather, when every brook is vocal, and every tor- 
rent sonorous ; brooks and torrents which are never muddy 
even in the heaviest floods. Days of unsettled weather, 
with partial showers, are very frequent ; but the showers, 
darkening or brightening as they fly from hill to hill, are 
not less grateful to the eye than finely interwoven pas- 
sages of gay and sad music are touching to the ear. Ya- 
pours exhaling from the lakes and meadows after sunrise 
in a hot season, or in moist weather brooding upon the 
heights, or descending towards the valleys with inaudible 
motion, give a visionary character to everything around 
them ; and are in themselves so beautiful as to dispose us 
to enter into the feelings of those simple nations (such as 
the Laplanders of this day) by whom they are taken for 
guardian deities of the mountains ; or to sympathize with 
others who have fancied these delicate apparitions to be 
the spirits of their departed ancestors. Akin to these are 
fleecy clouds resting upon the hill-tops they are not easi- 
ly managed in picture, with their accompaniments of blue 
sky, but how glorious are they in nature ! how pregnant 
with imagination for the poet! And the height of 
the Cumbrian mountains is sufficient to exhibit daily 
and hourly instances of those mysterious attachments. 
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Such clouds, cleaving !*> their stations, ur lifting up t 
denly their glittering heads from behind rocky harriers, 
or hurrying out of sight with speed » * f the sharpest, edge, 
will often tempt an inhabitant to congratulate himself utt 
belonging to a country of mists and floods and storms, 
and make him think of the blank sky of Kgypt, and of the 
cerulean vacancy of Italy, as an uuammafrd and tint a sat l 
spectacle.” 

The consciousness of a preceding turmoil brings home 
to us best the sense of perfect peace ; and a climate accus- 
tomed to storm -cloud and tempest can melt sometimes 
into “a day as still as heaven/" with a benignant tranquil- 
lity which calmer regions can scarcely know. Such 11 day 
Wordsworth has described in language of sneh delicate 
truth and beauty an only a long and intimate love can 
inspire ; 

“ It has been said that in human life there are momenta worth 
ages. In a more subdued tone «f sympathy may we affirm* that in 
the climate of England them arc, for the lover of nature, days which 
arc worth whole months, 1 might say, even years, One of these fa- 
voured days sometimes occurs in spring lime, when that m*H air h 
breathing over the blossoms and new 1mm verdure which inspired 
Buchanan with his beautiful Ode to the First of May ; the air which, 
in tlm luxuriance of Ids fancy, he likens to that of the golden age .« 
to that which gives motion to the funereal cypresses on the hanks of 
Lethe; to the air which is to salute beatified spirits when expiatory 
tiros shall have consumed the earth with all her habitations, Hut it 
is in autumn that days of such affecting influence most frctpuidly in- 
tervono. The atmosphere seems refitted, and the sky rendered mere 
crystalline, as the vivifying heat of the year whales ; the lights and 
shadows are more delicate ; the colouring is richer am! more finely 
harmonized ; and, in this season of stillne#!*, the ear Mug tmwm 
pied, or only gently excited, the sense of vision limones more wiiieiqe 
tibia of its appropriate enjoyments, A resident in a country like this 
which m are treating of will agree with me that the prwtittee of m 



lulu* i;5 mtlhipenwublr to r debit in prrfeetinn I hi' In ant v of mu* uf 
( }u‘ a* tiayn ; ami In* mu I have e\pn imred, while loutting «»n tin* mi 
milled w liter*, t hut tin* by their aid hi earned into nvtvui 

ea uf feeling other tv i e impejuf ruble. Thu t ea um uf thin i. , tlmt tin* 
heavemi are not only luotiyhf down into tin* hu uui «*f tin* earth, hut 
that tin* earth in mainly l*«*Ur*I uf.nud thought of, through tin* me 
tiium of n purer element Tin* huppie*t tinu* in win a tin* equiunetud 
galea art* departed ; Imt their fury may piohahlv In* railed in mind 
i»V tin* uight uf a few shattered houglm, ulm.se Itavm do not ilifTur in 
c'olmtr from the holed foliage uf tin* ot uf 1 1 y oak'* hum w hirh tin* a* 
relieH of the ntovm depend; nil ebe njnath a of tranquillity; not n 
breath of utr, no rentlr^nru*! uf in seeps, ami not a mutiny ubjert per* 
eeptilde — r\eept tin* rlumh gliding in the depth* of the lake, or the 
traveller pine-ang along, an inverted image, u!m<r motion aroma ■ 
erned l»y tin* quint o! a time to whit 1 1 it * archetype, tin* living per 
Hon, in perhupu inmucnlde ; or it may happen tlmt tin* figure of one 
of tin* larger hirda, a raven or n It* run, in eroding dlrntly among the 
reflected eloudrt, while tho voice of the real hint, from tin* element 
aloft, gently awaken a in tin* npeetutor tin* reroftref ion of appetite** 
and litHtiurtM, purauittf and occupation*, that deform and agitate tin* 
world, yet have no power to prevent nature from putting on nn »m- 
jwH capable of nutbfying tin* moat intense eravmgu for tin* tranquil, 
tho lovely, ami the perfect* to which man, the nuhlri of her ereut 
urea, in Hubjccl.** 

Tho nrem* ilencrihtui imt** in upo a a t*\i]tuntfi* nt detail m 
xnajtmtic in general effect, Ami it in charactered h* of tho 
region to which \Vor*|nwt»rtlui h»vo \v;m given that then* in 
no corner of it without a moaning imt! it oharm ; that tint 
open record of tin immemorial punt telln \m at every turn 
tlmt nil ageneicM have e*m: for Iovelim*«n ami ruin it* 

nelf Iiiih been henign, A pannage of Worths wmrth'a tlewrih" 
ing the ehanieter of tho lake ■ nhoren ithmtmtoa thin fact 
with loving mimiteiuwt : 

* 4 Htihlimity h the result of naturc’h that groat dealing?* with the 
mipertieiea of the Jvwth ; tml tho general tendency uf her aubrtwjuenl 
opemtlotw b§ toward* the production uf beauty, by » luubqdhhy of 
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symmetrical parts uniting in a e* insistent whole. Tlab b eve 
exemplified along the margins of then** lakes, Mas \%*?\ of n 
have been precipitated from the heights into the urea of w 
in Home placet* like stranded ship*, or tear ucipmvd the < 
structure of jutting piers* or project in little pmim ohm ere , 
native wood. The sum I lest rivulet, one whune silent influx h 
ly noticeable in a season of dry weather, no faint b the dimp 
by it on tin* surface of the smooth lake, will he found to ha 
not useless in shaping, by its deposits of gnu el and nod in 
Hood, a curve that would not otherwise have eihted. Hut tl 
powerful brooks encroaching upon the level of the lake, 
course of time, given birth to ample promontories of sweep 
line, that contrast boldly with the longitudinal haw of the nt 
the opposite shore; while their flat or gently-doping surfaci 
fail to introduce, into the midst of desolation and lurrenurHs 
cments of fertility, even where the habitations of mm may n 
been raised.” 

With Huh wo may contrast, jw n piety 

pool’s description of the tarns, or lonely bmikm of 
which lie here and there among the hills : 

“ They are difficult of access ami naked ; yet some of then 
their permanent forms, very grand, and there are accident* oi 
which would make the meanest of them interesting. At all 
one of these pools U an acceptable sight to the mountain wu 
not merely tm an incident that diversities the prospect, hut a 
ing in his mind a centre or c<m ? pieutms point to which *d*j« ro 
wise disconnected or inHulmrdinuted, may tm reform!, Sui 
have a varied outline, with buld heaths chid promontory* ; 
they mostly lie at the foot of a steep precipice, the water, wb 
sun is not shining upon it, appears black and *tdlm, and r«t 
margin huge atones ami masses of rock are scattered, mmm < 
conjecture as to the means by which they came thither, and 
obviously fallen from on high, the contribution of ageu. A i 
pleasing sadness is induced by this perplexity and these Ism 
decay; while the prospect of a body of pure water, ttmiftcitdi 
groves and other cheerful rum! image* by which frewh water 
ally accompanied, and unable to give furtherance to tl*« tucag 
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a around it, excites a sense of some repulsive power strongly 
>rth, and thus deepens the melancholy natural to such scenes.” 

■ those who love to deduce the character of a popu- 
1 from the character of their race and surroundings 
peasantry of Cumberland and Westmoreland form an 
jtive theme. Drawn in great part from the strong 
linavian stock, they dwell in a land solemn and 
iiful as Norway itself, but without Norway’s rigour 
penury, and with still lakes and happy rivers instead 
orway’s inarming melancholy sea. They are a mo un- 
folk ; but their mountains are no precipices of insu- 
re snow, such as keep the dwellers in some Swiss 
st shut in ignorance and stagnating into idiocy. 
3 barriers divide only to concentrate, and environ 
to endear ; their guardianship is but enough to give 
ided unity to each group of kindred homes. And 
it is that the Cumbrian dalesmen have afforded 
ps as near a realization as human fates have yet 
ed of the rural society which statesmen desire for 
country’s greatness. They have given an example 
ibstantial comfort strenuously won ; of homo affec- 
intensified by independent strength; of isolation 
ut ignorance, and of a shrewd simplicity ; of an 
itary virtue which needs no support from fanaticism, 
o which honour is more than law. 
e school of political economists, moreover, who urge 
dvantage of a peasant proprietary, of small inde- 
nt holdings — as at once drawing from the land the 
b produce and rearing upon it the most vigorous 
rovident population — this school, as is well known, 
in the statesmen of Cumberland one of its favourite 
^les. In the days of border-wars, when the first ob- 
) 3 17 
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jo(‘t was to secure tin* evi ti nee of n-* many arm* 
as possible, in readiness to repel tin* Scot, the ubh» 
great, proprietors in the north readily grant*-*! -mall 
cm military tenure, whieh tenure, when personal 
in the field was no longer needed* became in iiur, 
an absolute ownership. The attuehment of t !i* 
mm to their hereditary estates, the heroic effort . 
they would make to avoid parting with them, fur? 
impressive phenomenon in the little vv oi id a w 
onco of equality ami of conservatism •■whieh w 
scene of Wordsworth's ehildid* year-, and which re; 
his manhood's ideal. 

The growth of large fortune * sn Kngland* and 

creased competition tor lamb has swallowed up u 
these small imlepeiident holdings in the external 
ertics of wealthy mem And at the same time* the 
of education, and the improved p*<> .*■ !ow and oil 
i station, hy raising the condition **f oilier parts o 
laud, have tended to obliterate the contract whieh 
marked in Words wort ids day. How marked tlui 
trast was, a compare on of < YahbeT poem* with 1 
worth’s will miflieieutly indicate, Hot It are true pa 
but while in the one we see poverty as somethin;, 
and degrading, and tlm Taira **f the VUlaye ^tni 
from a background of p;mp< ?*i ■ m and crime ; in tie 
picture poverty means nothing worse than pmn?b 
the poet in the presence of the must tragic «»uti 
fortune could still 

** Have* laughed himself to nmm to find 
In that decrepit mm* m> firm a mind. 1 * 

Nay, even when a state fur below the fare ft -'(fat hr w 
been reached, and mind and body alike urn in tin 
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decay, the life of the Old Cumberland Beggar , at one re- 
move from nothingness, has yet a dignity and a useful- 
ness of its own. Ilis fading days arc passed in ho sad 
asylum of vicious or gloomy age, hut amid neighbourly 
kindnesses, and in the sanity of the open air ; and a life 
that is reduced to its barest elements has yet a hold on 
the liberality of nature and the affections of human hearts. 

So long as the inhabitants of a region so solitary and 
beautiful have neither many arts nor many wishes, save 
such as the nature which they know has suggested, and 
their own handiwork can satisfy, so long are their presence 
and habitations likely to be in harmony with the scenes 
around them. Nay, man’s presence is almost always 
needed to draw out the full meaning of Nature, to illus- 
trate her bounty by his glad well-being, and to hint by 
his contrivances of precaution at her might and terror. 
Wordsworth’s description of the cottages of Cumberland 
depicts this unconscious adaptation of man’s abode to his 
surroundings, with an eye which may be called at pleas- 
ure that of painter or of poet. 

“ The dwelling-houses and contiguous out-liouses are in many in- 
stances of the colour of the native rock out of which they have been 
built ; but frequently the dwelling— or Fire-house, as it is ordinarily 
called — has been distinguished from the barn or byre by roughcast 
and whitewash, which, as the inhabitants are not hasty in renewing 
it, in a few years acquires by the influence of weather a tint at once 
sober and variegated. As these houses have been, from father to 
son, inhabited by persons engaged in the same occupations, yet nec- 
essarily with changes in their circumstances, they have received 
without incongruity additions and accommodations adapted to the 
needs of each successive occupant, who, being for the most part pro- 
prietor, was at liberty to follow his own fancy, so that these humble 
dwellings remind the contemplative spectator of a production of 
nature, and may (using a strong expression) rather be said to have 
grown than to have been erected — to have risen, by an instinct of 
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their own, *mt of the native mrk ~ httlc h ihciv iu them *»C fur* 
inalitv, :uich in then* wihlur ^ nnd h»\i*ay. 

u ThrBc dwelling*, mostly huilt, um h,r< h» » u ; nd, <4 n.u.’h mdmwtt 
Atom*, are rinif t*«l with »kitr*, which w*r*< n»4rlv taken fimi* the 
quarry bcfurc the prmnt ml **f philim! th»-m ».t i umh-rdtHtd, and 
urn therefore rough and ttnrvru in th* u mu hit-*-, -■» tlwi tauh the 
covering# and Hidca of the hmsm * h,n* fut ni I** t jd u • rf iv 1 fur 
the Hmla of lichctiA* tmostif, fcrmq an 1 thni.-r: licmv hmldmi.p, 
which in their very form rail to mind the prc» .-<■■>••* t f mihnr, *l»* 
tlmn, chdhcd hi part with u vcgctatdc rnt, nppi-u- m t.e n • ♦ m -l 
into the ho«um of the living |«risu’l|*I«* of thing •*, it «md rtctLi 
Among the wood* and fold*, mot t»y th»*»r **»4»mr unit tlmir *4 wipe 
alfeetinglv direct the thought* to that ir-mqml cmuiu* t.f n.itnre ,md 
Himplicity along which the humble mimhd mhahd mta have through 
bo nrnuy generations !»**« led, Add the little gnrd* u with *m sdn 4 
for h<H‘4uveB» It# Htxtn.ll IhhI of jHitheib*, and ii*» bmdt r* tu*4 patt-hr.-i 
of tlowew for Bumtay |K**»tn, with mm*H im*< a dime* !W um touch 
primal to ho plucked ; an orchard of prepm turned d»e , n rW’ie. 
preBH, often MupjMirhai hy Homo tree near the door » u t Ut-.h’t *4 
omlmworing Ayeamom* for immtmr ahwdc, with a tail fk thimirh 
which the wimht nitig when other tree* are leather* „ the hi tie rdt 
or hotwdmld npout murmuring in all memm* ; e**mbim< ihcac sir 
ohlentH and Image* together, and yon have th i.l, I 

of ft mowitum cottAy<<> in lids country a ‘» tit 

taolf, ami ho rlehty adorned hy* the towel >.f N.tlm. " 

Tho«i brief description* limy sull!*** t«* iudi, ate l he 
general character of a district which in \V.ird>w,«rth\ 
early days* luul a distinctive unity which ho wa* tho fir 4 
fully to appreciate, which wan at it * bed during his tang 
lifutimo, and which has nl ready begun t» dmpjiear. The 
mountains had waited long for a full adoration, an in- 
telligent worship. At last “ they were enough ta-taved,” 
And if now the changes wrought arotiiul them recall too 
often the poet’s warning, how 

“All that now dellyrltt t !»•«*, f»»», t|»,» <f,y 
On which It should ho tout-tad, shall m* lt, ami m, H away *• 
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yet they have gained something which cannot he taken 
from them. Not mines, nor railways, nor monster ex- 
cursions, nor reservoirs, nor Manchester herself, “ toute 
entiere a sa proie attachee,” can deprive lake and hill of 
Wordsworth’s memory, and the love which once they 
knew. 

Wordsworth’s life was from the very first so ordered as 
to give him the most complete and intimate knowledge 
both of district and people. There was scarcely a mile of 
ground in the Lake country over which he had not wan- 
dered ; scarcely a prospect which was not linked with his 
life by some tie of memory. Born at Cockermouth, on 
the outskirts of the district, his mind was gradually led 
on to its beauty ; and his first recollections were of Der- 
went’s grassy holms and rocky falls, with SMddaw, “bronzed, 
with deepest radiance,” towering in the eastern sky. Sent 
to school at Hawkshead at eight years old, Wordsworth’s 
scene was transferred to the other extremity of the Lake 
district It was in this quaint old town, on the hanks of 
Esth waite Water, that the “fair seed-time of his son! 151 
was passed ; it was here that Ms boyish delight in exercise 
and adventure grew, and melted in its turn into a more 
impersonal yearning, a ^deeper absorption into the beauty 
and the wonder of the world. And even the records of 
Ms boyish amusements come to us each on a background 
of nature’s majesty and calm. Setting springs for wood- 
cock on the grassy moors at night, at nine years old, he 
feels himself “ a trouble to the peace n that dwells among 
the moon and stars overhead; and when he has appro- 
priated a woodcock caught by somebody else, u sounds of 
undistinguishable motion ” embody the viewless pursuit 
of Nemesis among the solitary hills. In the perilous 
search for the raven’s nest, as he hangs on the face of the 
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naked crags of Yewdale, In* fools f«*r tie* first tin 
aensc of detachment from external thing-* which a fi 
of strange unreality will often form* on the mind. 

M Oil, at that time 

When <m the perilous ridge l hung ahm»\ 

With what strange utterance tliti the hunt dry wind 
Blow through my ear! the sky seemed nut » aky 
Of earth— and with what motion moved the clouds !"' 

Tho innocent rapine of nuttiwj taught lum to fe 
there in a spirit in the woods— a prepare which to 
a touch of ours will desecrate and destroy. 

The neighbt »urin^ lakes of (Vniston, K*dhwaiti\ V 
mere, have left similar truces of the gradual uphuih 
his spirit. It was on a promontory on < oiimtim tl 
sun’s hist rays, gilding the eastern hills ithove wh 
had first appeared* suggested the hoy’s fir 4 impt 
spontaneous poetry, in the resolve that* wherever life 
lead him, his last thoughts should fall on the scenes 
his childhood was passing now* It was on Ksthwui 
tho “huge peak” of Wetherlam, following him 
seemed) as lie rowed across the starlit water* suggest 
dim conception of “ unknown modes of being,” am 
that is not ours. It was round Esthwaite that tl 
used to wander with a friend at early dawn, tvj«m 
tho charm of words in tuneful order, urn! repeal i 
gather their favourite verses, till “sounds of exti 
echoed through the groves*” It was on Estfswaii 
tho hand of skaters “hissed along the polished 
games confederate,” from which Wordsworth would 
times withdraw himself and pause suddenly in full 
to feel in that Amy silence the mystery of a rolling 
A passage, less frequently quoted, in describing j 
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curmon on Wmdarmnra illuslmtas thu affWt of no me 
point of human intarant in aotumutruthtg ami mills-' 

0 ddlusud amotion whirli radiate* from a hccho of 

r ; 

41 But, nr ai^htfiiU, 

When In our phumua wo rrtumml nt toburo 
Over thr dim low y laka, uud to thu hrurh 
Of luituo KtimU bduiid utraivd our uoum* w ith om% 

The mtUHtrol of tin* troop, uttd loft him tlwiv, 

Ami rowud olf gaudy, whilr ho blow hb Unto 
Ahum upon thr mat oh, thru tin* unlitt 
Ami drud util! wiim lay upon my mind 
Evan with n Wright of pint um\ imd tho aky, 

Nuvar hrfniru ?h* ba;mtiful, mutU down 
Into my hunrtymd hold mr llkr n tiiuitm !** 

(MMtMgtt wltirh deserihan tho auhool boy*8 rail to ilia 
•tho limm of wldah (Vdoridf'o mid that ha should 
xtdmmed u Wordsworth !° if ha hnd mat them rim- 
dld in the deport* of Arahia - |»aitdH it nomewhnt 
* rutih of faidin^ with it id ill deeper elmrtn. Tim 
ii tdiook of mild surprise” whieh in the pinmeft of 
rdn* jooimd din emrwnfar info hi* hmrt the mmmi 
into in tnrr*nt*>-~~ the vary mi rad hoy of tho irmtotupto 
a nmja.lir h|Oa*,. Lome ♦ he aontiM.-t balurau «»ar 
i*ry aitar. *ia \ and the im.-fm .n'otitsd u> vvhiVh re< 
‘Var tha Mine to the n enurni-. wlo-o we |*;m a and 
peatv. 

1 round tha two Mind! la, la-; «.f iir.s on av* and b\yd.d 
10 nnumu’n ; *»{ \\ **jd t* * «at 1 * :uv mod ihially rhi:;* 

Oti **io* or olhrr «d tin a hdo -\ In* in«d h»r ti-fv 
■ tlia in * hilt • d th«- pro ntL rrnhoy ; and thnv is 
all II ml n.-yom a foil j. }» -■ e.dl »»r winding v.illay 
hris not In ard io n ouivamnov oa! his \. r.s*s :\ * 
lowly po.-e ftotn hi i Tha roMmo* ai Tone 
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end, Grasmere, whore ho fir hi. Settled, R now nnrnmuded 
by the out-buildings <>f a busy hotel, and the n«»isy Mroam 
of traffic, and the sight of tin* many \il\m which hpot. the 
valley, give a now pathos to the atm not in whirl* Words- 
worth deplores the alteration whirl* even his mvti residence 
might make in the simplicity of the lonely seem'; 

“Well mayVt thou hult,nml |$wo with brightening eye J 
The lovely cottage in the guardian twu k 
Hath Htirretl thee deeply ; with its own dear homk, 

ItH own small pasture, almost its own sky 1 
But covet not the hImkIo: fort war to sigh, 

Aft many do, repining while they look ; 

Intruders-"-- who would tear from Nature’* l«w»k 
This precious leaf with harsh impiety. 

Think what the homo must he if it were thine, 

Even thine, though few thy wants t window, door, 

The very flowers are sacred to the poor, 

The roses to the porch which they entwine: 

Yea, all that now enchants thee, from the day 

On which it should he touched, would melt, and melt .away,* 1 

Tito Poems on the Naming of Piatt'S Indong for Urn 
most part to this neighbourhood, ftmmna !hit tut Rm- 
dale Bock, Point RankJ udymtnt m\ the e?u4ern shore of 
Grasmere, Mary's Pool in Kydal Park Ji "hV ;. .??.■»* Peak m 
Stone Arthur, Joanna's Mock on the banks of Uuthn, and 
John's Grove near White Mohs f Vinner, have been iden- 
tified by the loving search of those to whom every memo- 
rial of that simple-hearted family group hm still a charm. 

It is on Ommhead Ohyll— »' 11 upon the foment - side in 
Grasmere Vale ” — that the poet has laid the mme of Mi* 
chael, the poem which paints with such detailed fidelity 
both the inner and the outward life of n typical West- 
moreland “ statesman,” And tin* upper road from Gras- 
mere to Rydal, superseded now by the road along the lulu* 
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side, and left as a winding foot-patli among rock and fern, 
was one of his most habitual haunts. Of another such 
haunt his friend Lady Richardson says, “ The Prelude was 
chiefly composed in a green mountain terrace, on the Eas- 
dale side of Helm Crag, known by the name of Under Lan- 
crigg, a place which he used to say he knew by heart. The 
ladies sat at their work on the hill-side, while he walked to 
and fro on the smooth green mountain turf, humming out 
his verses to himself, and then repeating them to his sym- 
pathising and ready scribes, to be noted down on the spot, 
and transcribed at home.” 

The neighbourhood of the poet’s later home at Rydal 
Mount is equally full of associations. Two of the Evening 
Voluntaries were composed by the side of Rydal Mere. 
The Wild Duetts JSTest was on one of the Rydal islands. 
It was on the fells of Loughrigg that the poet’s fancy 
loved to plant an imperial castle. And WansfelVs green 
slope still answers with many a change of glow and shad- 
ow to the radiance of the sinking sun. 

Hawkshead and Rydal, then, may be considered as the 
poet’s principal centres, and tbe scenery in their neigh- 
bourhood has received his most frequent attention. The 
Duddon, a seldom-visited stream on the south-west border 
of the Lake district, has been traced by him from source 
to outfall in a series of sonnets. Langdale, and Little 
Langdale, with Elea Tarn lying in it, form the principal 
scene of the discourses in the Excursion. The more dis- 
tant lakes and mountains were often visited, and are often 
alluded to. The scene of The Brothers , for example, is 
laid in Ennerdale ; and the index of the minor poems will 
supply other instances. But it is chiefly round two lines 
of road leading from Grasmere that Wordsworth’s associa- 
tions cluster — the route over Dunmailraise, which led him 
3 * 
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to Keswick, to (\»Ieridgc and K* nit hey at Greta Hail, and 
to other friends in that neighbourhood ; and the route 
over Kirkstonc, which led him to niswater, and the friend* 
ly houses of Pattcrdalc, Hallsteads, and Low t her <Vdle. 
Tito first of these two routes was that over which the 
Waggoner plied; it skirts the lovely shore of Thirimere 
— a lonely sheet of water* of exquisite irregularity <d out- 
line, and fringed with delicate verdure, which the <Wp„ra 
tion of Manchester has lately bought to embank it into a 
reservoir. jMftronim pretiosua rmptarf 'rids lake was 
a favourite haunt of Wordsworth's; and upon a rock on 
its margin, where he and Coleridge, coming from Keswick 
and Grasmere, would often meet, the two poets, with the 
other members of Wordsworth's loving household group, 
inscribed the initial letters of their names. To the ** mon- 
umental power ” of this Rock of Names Wordsworth ap- 
peals, in lines written when the happy company who en- 
graved them had already been severed by distance and 
death ; 

w O thought of jmm, 

That would Impair It or profane ! 

And fail not Thou, loved Itoek, to keep 
Thy charge when we are laid asleep.** 

The rock may still ho seen, but is to be submerged in the 
new reservoir. In the vale of Keswick itself, Applethwnite, 
Skiddaw, St. Herbert's Island, l/odore, are commemorated 
in sonnets or inscriptions. And the Borrowdale yew- 
trees have inspired Home of the poet’s noblest linen— linen 
breathing all the strange forlomneax of Ulammnras soli- 
tude, and the withering vault of shade. 

The route from Itydnl to Ullswater k still more thick- 
ly studded with poetic allusions. The Pam of Kirk* (one 
is the theme of a characteristic ode; GrUdfikt Tarn and 
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^n recur again and again ; and Aira Force was one 
pots winch the poet best loved to describe, as well 
sit. It was on the stores of Farther G-owbarrow 
i Daffodils danced beneath the trees. These refer- 
light be much further multiplied ; and the loving 
3 of disciples has set before us “ the Lake district 
preted by Wordsworth” through a multitude of 
But enough has been said to show how com- 
he poet had absorbed the influences of his dwell- 
2 ; how unique a representative he had become ol 
sly district of his birth; how he had made it 
to him by comprehending it, and his own by 

sited other countries and described other scenes. 

, Wales, Switzerland, France, Germany, Italy, have 
ce in his works. His familiarity with other see- 
ped him, doubtless, to a better appreciation of the 
intry than he could have gained had he never left 
l, on the other hand, like Caesar in Gaul, or Wel- 
in the Peninsular, it was because he had so corn- 
rasp of this chosen base of operations that he was 
some, to see, and to make his own, so swiftly and 
ly elsewhere. Happy are those whose deep-rooted 
s cling like his about some stable home! whose 
F the world around them has expanded from some 
of happy tranquillity, instead of being drawn at 
from the confusing city’s roar! Happier still if 
y picture be of one of those rare scenes which 
pired poets and prophets with the retrospective 
n of a patriarchal, or a golden age ; of some plot 
I like the Ithaca of Odysseus, rprjxel*, a\\’ &yad% 
oc, “rough, but a nurse of men;” of some life 
which a poet of kindred spirit to Wordsworth’s 
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saw half in vision, half in reality, among the huslmmhmm 


of the Italian hills : 


“Pence, peace is theirs, ami lift* no fraud that knows, 
Wealth an they will, and when they will, repo.se : 

On many a hill the happy homesteads stand, 

The living lakes through many a vale expand ; 

Cool glens are there, ami shadowy eaves divine, 

Deep sleep, anti farad!* voices t»f tin* tune— 

From moor to moor tint exulting wild deer stray ; 
The strenuous youth are strong ami sound an they ; 
One reverence still the untainted race inspires, 

Ood their first thought, and after <*od their mres; 
These last discerned Antrim’s flying hem, 

And Virtue’s latest footsteps walked with them. 1 * 



CHAPTER V. 


MARRIAGE. — SOCIETY. — HIGHLAND TOUR. 

Vordsworth’s settlement at Townend, Grasmere, in 
ing days of the last century, the external events of 
may be said to come to an end. Even his mar- 
Miss Mary Hutchinson, of Penrith, on October 4, 
as not so much an importation into his existence 
emotion, as a development and intensification of 
which had long been there. This marriage was 
vning stroke of Wordsworth’s felicity — the poetic 
mse for his steady advocacy of all simple and noble 
When he wished to illustrate the true dignity 
icacy of rustic lives he was always accustomed to 
the Cumbrian folk. And now it seemed that 
land requited him for his praises with her choicest 
bund for him in the country town of Penrith, and 
e small and obscure circle of his connexions and 
;ance — nay, from the same dame’s school in which 
taught to read — a wife such as neither rank nor 
eauty nor glowing genius enabled his brother bards 

Wordsworth’s poetic appreciativeness, manifest to 
knew her, is attested by the poet’s assertion that 
;he best lines in the poem of The Daffodils — 


“ Tfi**y tijHin that inward rye 
Which in fist* Mb* «if unlit tide 

were of her t*« >iij | *i ' I?!-*?:. And in all other matter*, from 
tin* highest to tlm lowest, she \v;ih to hint a true f ivl| 
h companion “dearer far than life am! light an* dear," 
ami tilth 4 44 in bin steep march to upheld turn to tin* end.'* 
Devoted to her husband, she imverlhrlen* w» h n**t 

only without jealousy hut with delight the homirh*d«| e«*ne 
panmn.diip through life of the sifter who formed so large 
mi (‘lenient in his being. Admiring the port's genius to 
the full, am! following the workings of his mind with a 
sympathy that never tired, she nevertheless mm aide to 
discern, and with unobtrusive rare to bide or avert, those 
errors of man tier into wliirh retirement and ah .mjdmu 
will betray even the gentlest spirit It. apeak s j*erhaps, 
equally well for Wordsworth's character that this tendency 
to a lengthy insistence, in general em ;.*r .ghm, on lib own 
feelings ami ideas in the worst charge that ran he brought 
against him; and for Mrs, Wordsworth 1 *, that her wimple 
and rustic upbringing had gifted her with a manner so 
gracious and a tact so ready that in her presence all things 
could not but go well 

The life which the young couple led mm one of primi- 
tive simplicity. In some respects it wna even less hnuri 
ous than that of the peasants around them. They drank 
water, and ate the simplest fart 4 . Miss Wordsworth had 
long rendered existence possible for her brother mi the nar- 
rowest of means by her unselfish energy and skill in house* 
hold management; and 44 plain living and high thinking ” 
were equally congenial to the new inmate of the frugal 
home. Wordsworth gardened ; and all together, or often- 
eat the poet and his sister, wandered almost daily over the 
neighbouring hills. Narrow means did not prevent them 
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from offering a generous welcome to their few friends, 
especially Coleridge and his family, who repeatedly stayed 
for months under TV ordsworth’s roof. Miss Wordsworth's 
unpublished letters breathe the very spirit of hospitality 
in their naive details of the little sacrifices gladly made for 
the sake of the presence of these honoured guests. But 
for the most part their life was solitary and uneventful. 
Books they had few ; neighbours almost none ; and Miss 
"Wordsworth’s diary of these early years describes a life 
seldom paralleled in its intimate dependence on external 
nature. I take, almost at random, her account of a single 
day. “ November 24, 1801. Read Chaucer. We walked 
by Grell’s cottage. As we were going along we were stop- 
pod at once, at the distance, perhaps, of fifty yards from 
our favourite birch-tree; it was yielding to the gust of 
wind, with all its tender twigs ; the sun shone upon it, and 
it glanced in the wind like a flying sunshiny shower. It 
was a tree in shape, with stem and branches ; but it -was 
like a spirit of water. After our return William read 
Spenser to us, and then walked to John’s Grove. Went 
to meet W.” And from an unpublished letter of Miss 
Wordsworth’s, of about the same period (September 10, 
1800), I extract her description of the new home. “ We 
are daily more delighted with Grasmere and its neighbour- 
hood. Our walks are perpetually varied, and we are more 
fond of the mountains as our acquaintance with them in- 
creases. We have a boat upon the lake, and a small or- 
chard and smaller garden, which, as it is the work of our 
own hands, we regard with pride and partiality. Our cot- 
tage is quite large enough for us, though very small ; and 
we have made it neat and comfortable within doors; and 
it looks very nice on the outside ; for though the roses 
and honeysuckles which we have planted against it are 
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only of this year's growth, yet it in covered nil over with 
green leaves ami scarlet flowers ; for wo have trained scarlet 
Inputs upon t invade which are not only exceedingly beam 
tiful hut very useful, us their produce is immense, We 
have made a !« *« I*, in**: - r«n*m of the parlour ho low at air 4, 
which has n Mom* floor* therefore wo have covered it all 
over with malting. Wo ait in a room alune at airs, ami 
wo have ono lodging with two single hods, a sort of 

lumber room* ami a small* low* uncoiled room* which I have 
papered with newspapers, and in which we have put a small 
hud. Our servant is an old woman of sixty years of age* 
whom we took partly out of charity, Hite wits very ignorant, 
very foolish, ami very difficult to teach. Hut the gondneci 
of her (Imposition, and the great convenience we should find 
if my perseverance was successful* induced me to go o«. n 

The sonnets entitled Permml Talk give n vivid picture 
of the blessing* of such seclusion. There are many minds 
which will echo the exclamation with which the poet dis- 
misses liis visitors and their gossip: 

** Hotter than tuteh <li«emirtte doth silence long, 

Long barren silence, square with my ilwire ; 

To sit without emotion* hope* or aim. 

In the loved presence of my cottage tire* 

And listen to the dapping of the flame* 

Or kettle whispering Its faint tmdemmg.* 1 

Many will look with envy on it lift? which hm thus de- 
cisively cut itself loom? from the world ; which h sec tiro 
from the influx of those preoccupation at once distract- 
ing and nugatory, which deaden the mind to nil other 
stimulus, and split the rim of life into cdmtmels m* intmiiit 
that it loses itself in the sand. 

“ Hence have t genial season* ; h mm have f 
Smooth paHslmm* rnnuoth db<e*»uMe* and \ ihtnight.” 
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aerself, the mind can expatiate in those kingdoms 
►irit bequeathed to us by past generations and dis- 
i, which to the idle are but a garden of idleness, 
lose who choose it become a true possession and 
videning home. Among those “ nobler loves and 
ares ” there is excitement without reaction, there 
vearied and impersonal joy — a joy which can only 
dieap because it is so abundant, and caw only dis- 
us through our own incapacity to contain it. 
lights of study and of solitude Wordsworth cn- 
the full. In no other poet, perhaps, have the 
Ightened sensibilities been productive of a pleas- 
inmixed with pain. The wind of his emotions 
it abaft ; he “ swam smoothly in the stream of his 
nd lived but one man.” 

lessing of meditative and lonely hours must of 
: purchased by corresponding limitations. Words- 
;onception of human character retained to the end 
me simplicity. Many of life’s most impressive 
na were hid from his eyes. He never encounter- 
f those rare figures whosd aspect seems to justify 
Ions of pomp and pre-eminence when they appear 
tely scenes as with a natural sovereignty. He 
thieved nor underwent any of those experiences 
n make all high romance seem a part of memory, 
ow, as it were, a password and introduction into 
innermost of human fates. On the other hand, 
b wholly escaped those sufferings which exception- 
s must nuids derive from too close a contact with 
monplace world. It was not his lot — as it has 
lot of so many poets — to move amongst mankind 
is an intimate and a stranger ; to travel from dis- 
ent to disillusionment, and from regret to regret; 
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an added dignity the tumult of modi 
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have run riot in his heart. V< -i it. i * 1< 
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of self-control than from ntood . of * 
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the fount of poetry sprite*; *; ami In n in it mv> f h.-d 1 
worth’s especial felicity lay tfi it f h» -r** w a . m* Min- 
in liim which tin* world had uthrr r**|*r. ■ 4 **r t; 

that he had no j»»\ which mi fh* n 4 In- t?t<- harm!' 
of all ; and that, therefore, it wa. v, h»-n in* v,a* mo 
served ly himself that In* \va - n*% • -f profoundly hnmai 
that wn* needful for him wa t»» .-trike d««wn into tl 
of lus heart. Or, tr ite* hr- own w«*rd:<, we nun e« 
his tranquil existence to 

“ .V tT. :?.x! ti%> r, 

Diaphanous becac »• it na**«-J. 

and in which poetic thought - r«».«- unimpeded to t 
face, like bubbles through tin* j»i-Uu»dd stream. 

The first hint of many of his briefer poem ; i> 
found in his sister’s diary : 

u Ajrrit IK, 1 Winn wo va iv in the u«*. $ :• below <*«n 

Turk we saw a few thtffwlih rio m thr c.ebr iAe. A = 
along there wore more, ami yet mom; an-! af i s !, under the 
of the trees, we sunv there was u l»ny belt et them ;th ms fh 
I never saw daffodils beautiful. Tie > s*i»-a am«»j*.‘, oV 
stones about them ; some rested their !«• sd «u Oe -.mm a 
low; the rest tossed, ami ivelid, ami danced, ami \ei-ihr-l 
verily danced with the wind, they looked : «» ;mv and vvam'm;- 
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“ July 30, 1802. — Left London between five and six o’clock of the 
morning, outside the Dover coach. A beautiful morning. The city, 
St. Paul’s, with the river, a multitude of little boats, made a beautiful 
sight as we crossed Westminster Bridge ; the houses not overhung by 
their clouds of smoke, were spread out endlessly; yet the sun shone 
so brightly, with such a pure light, that there was something like the 
purity of one of nature’s own grand spectacles. Arrived at Calais at 
four in the morning of July 31st. Delightful walks in the evenings, 
seeing far off in the west the coast of England like a cloud, crested 
with Dover Castle, the evening star, and the glory of the sky. The 
reflections in the water were more beautiful than the sky itself ; pur- 
ple waves brighter than precious stones for ever melting away upon 
the sands.” 

How simple are tlie elements of these delights ! There 
is nothing here, except fraternal affection, a sunrise, a sun- 
set, a flock of bright wild flowers ; and yet the sonnets on 
Westminster Bridge and Calais Sands, and the stanzas on 
the Daffodils , have taken their place among the permanent 
records of the profoundest human joy. 

Another tour — this time through Scotland — undertaken 
in August, 1803, inspired Wordsworth with several of his 
best pieces. Miss Wordsworth’s diary of this tour has 
been lately published, and should be familiar to all lovers 
of nature. The sister’s journal is, indeed, the best intro- 
duction to the brother’s poems. It has not — it cannot have 
— their dignity and beauty ; hut it exemplifies the same 
method of regarding Nature, the same self-identification 
with her subtler aspects and entrance into her profounder 
charm. It is interesting to notice how the same impres- 
sion strikes both minds at once. From the sister’s it is 
quickly reflected in words of exquisite delicacy and sim- 
plicity; in the brother’s it germinates, and reappears, it 
may be months or years afterwards, as the nucleus of a 
mass of thought and feeling which has grown round it in 



f>‘J U * J [ik •• O i ’ii i i i 

bin musing wml. Tin* tr«vt*ll« 4 r a* •intlt^r with ivvu 1 1 i<di* 

land girls on the shore of* L^h bnnoud m a good Indunett 
of this. 44 (hit* of t !h* girK" writes MKh Wordsworth, 

44 was exceedingly 1 m aut if ill ; and the figures of t*ufh of 
thorn, in grey plaids falling t»* tin ir f* »-t, th«*ir faces onlv 
being uncovered, exeited our attention ! m f*>r** we spoke to 
them ; !mt they answered ua m« nvvn tlv that wo won* quite 
delighted, at tin’ aaun* time that they slam! at u . with an 
innocent look of \v< tutic r. I think I never to an I the Kng- 
lish language hound more sweetly than front tin* mouth of 
the older of the*e girls, while she stood at tin* gate answer- 
ing our inquiries, her fane flushed with the rain ; her pro* 
nuncmtwm wan dear nml distinct, without difficulty, yet 
slow, m if like n foreign speech.” 

44 A face with gUdiM'** over«pmit! t 
Hoft wmlr*, hv human kimlue.o hrrd ! 

Ami amiditic** complete, tliat «*ra%i 
Thy courted**#, ntmul thee j4ay i ; 

With Ito taolu ni til, tnil Hiirh a* ftpring* 

Front quick nml eager thiiiuga 
Of thought# that He h* >**ml ihr mark 
Of thy few wnnta of FogUdt nf«r«'»’h : 

A tmmlago sweetly brooked, & fiCrtfo 
That gives thy gesture# grate »u*l life ! 

So have I, not unmoved in mind. 

Been birds of u mj>* .f hoia- • kind 
Thun beating up again*! the wind" 

The traveller* saw more of this girl, and Mina Wurth* 
worth’s opinion was confirmed, I hit to Wordsworth hi* 
glimpse of her became a veritable romance, tto eommrtu- 
orated it in bin poem of The lii*fhlnnd C/tYf, noon after 
bis return from Bcotland ; lie rrnrmb d it once more in hi* 
poem of Tim Tkrm Cotiatje (jirl$ t written nearly twenty 
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i afterwards ; and “ the sort of prophecy,” he says in 
, “ with which the verses conclude has, through God’s 
ness, been realized ; and now, approaching the close 
y seventy-third year, I have a most vivid remembrance 
jr and the beautiful objects with which she was sur- 
led.” Nay, more; he has elsewhere informed us, 
some naivete, that the first few lines of his exquisite 
l to his wife, She was a phantom of delight , were 
nally composed as a description of this Highland 
, who would seem almost to have formed for him ever 
wards a kind of type and image of loveliness. 

;at such a meeting as this should have formed so 
remembered an incident in the poet’s life will appear, 
ips, equally ridiculous to the philosopher and to the 
of the world. The one would have given less, the 
would have demanded more. And yet the quest of 
;y, like the quest of truth, reaps its surest reward 
it is disinterested as well as keen ; and the true lover 
mankind will often draw his most exquisite moments 
what to most men seems but the shadow of a joy. 
dally, as in this case, his heart will be prodigal of the 
Lses of that protecting tenderness which it is the bless- 
>f early girlhood to draw forth unwittingly, and to 

■ unknown — affections which lead to no declaration, 
Lesire no return ; which are the spontaneous effluence 
e very Spirit of Love in man ; and which play and 

■ around winning innocence like the coruscations 
L the head of the unconscious lulus, a soft and un- 
ming flame. 

was well, perhaps, that Wordsworth’s romance should 
to him in this remote and fleeting fashion. For to 
hriest of Nature it was fitting that all things else 
d be harmonious, indeed, but accessory; that joy 
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should not 1)0 so keen, nor sorrow so desolating um- 
itself ho wildly strong, m to prevent him from goim 
upon tlm mountains with a heart at pence, anti iv«v 
u in a wise pUHsiveness ’* the voices of earth ami henvs 
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SIE GKEORGE BEAUMONT. — DEATH OF JOHN WORDSWORTH. 

The year 1803 saw the beginning of a friendship which 
formed a valuable element in Wordsworth’s life. Sir 
George Beaumont, of Coleorton Hall, Essex, a descendant 
of the dramatist, and representative of a family long dis- 
tinguished for talent and culture, was staying with Cole- 
ridge at Greta Hall, Keswick, when, hearing of Coleridge’s 
affection for Wordsworth, he was struck with the wish to 
bring Wordsworth also to Keswick, and bought and pre- 
sented to him a beautiful piece of land at Applethwaite, 
under Skiddaw, in the hope that he might be induced 
to settle there. Coleridge was soon afterwards obliged 
to leave England in search of health, and the plan fell 
through. A characteristic letter of Wordsworth’s records 
his feelings on the occasion. “ Dear Sir George,” he 
writes, “ if any person were to be informed of the particu- 
lars of your kindness to me — if it were described to him in 
all its delicacy and nobleness — and he should afterwards be 
told that I suffered eight weeks to elapse without writing to 
you one word of thanks or acknowledgment, he would deem 
it a thing absolutely impossible . It is nevertheless true. 

“Owing to a set of painful and uneasy sensations which 
I have, more or less, at all times about my chest, I deferred 
writing to you, being at first made still more uncomforta- 
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bio by travelling, and lontliin^ to do violence to myueif in 
what ought to bo an not of pun* plca-nure ami enjoyment, 
viz., tho expiv*: cm of my deep muv of your goodness. 
Thin footing wan indeed .so strong in me m» to make mo 
look upon tho not of writing to you m a thing not to ho 
done but in my best, my purest, and my happiest mo 
meats. Many of these 1 had, but then l had not, my pen, 
ink, and paper before me, mv convenience^ * my appli- 
ances and mean* to boot ;* all which, tho moment that I 
thought of them, seemed to disturb and impair tin* snneth 
ty of my pleasure. 1 contented myself with thinking over 
my complacent feelings, ami breathing forth a* d it ary grat 
uhitioiw and thank giving > which I did in many a sweet 
and many a wild place, during my late tour/ 11 

Tim friendship of which thin act of delicate g»*n»- ro.it v 
wan tlm beginning wb maintained till Sir George fleam 
month* death in 1827, and formed for many yearn Word* 
worths clowHt link with the world *»f art and culture, Str 
George wan himself a painter a* well a* n oom-'i - nr, and 
Iuh landscapes arc not without indication* of tin* strong 
fooling for nature which he undoubtedly p-... • .-.I, 
Wordsworth, who had seen very few picture*, but wm a 
penetrating critic of those winch he knew, discerned tin * 
vein of true feeling in his friend’* work, and him idealized 
a small landscape winch Sir George hud given hint, in a 
sonnet which ivprodu*-- the sense of happy pause and 
voluntary fixation with which the mind throw* itself into 
tome Hcono where art hm given 

“To one brief moment caught from fleeting titan 
The. appropriate «dm of blent eternity. 1 M 

There was another pursuit in which Mir George IWu 
naont was much interested, and in which painter and poet 
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were well fitted to unite. The landscape-gardener, as 
Wordsworth says, should “ work in the spirit of Nature, 
with an invisible hand of art.’ 7 And he shows how any 
real success can only be achieved when the designer is 
willing to incorporate himself with the scenery around 
him ; to postpone to its indications the promptings of his 
own pride or caprice ; to interpret Nature to herself by 
completing touches ; to correct her with deference, and, as 
it were, to caress her without importunity. And rising to 
that aspect of the question which connects it with human 
society, he is strenuous in condemnation of that taste, not 
so much for solitude as for isolation, which can tolerate 
no neighbourhood, and finds its only enjoyment in the 
sense of monopoly. 

“Laying out grounds, as it is called, may be considered as a liberal 
art, in some sort like poetry and painting ; its object ought to be to - 
move the affections under the control of good-sense ; and surely the 
affections of those who have the deepest perception of the beauty of 
Nature — who have the most valuable feelings, that is,tho most per- 
manent, the most independent, the most ennobling, connected with 
Nature and human life. No liberal art aims merely at the gratifica- 
tion of an individual or a class ; the painter or poet is degraded in 
proportion as he does so. The true servants of the arts pay hom- 
age to the human-kind as impersonated in unwarpod and enlightened 
minds. If this be so when we are merely putting together words 
or colours, how much more ought the feeling to prevail when we are 
in the midst of the realities of things ; of the beauty and harmony, 
of the joy and happiness, of loving creatures ; of men and children, 
of birds and beasts, of hills and streams, and trees and flowers j with 
the changes of night and day, evening and morning, summer and 
winter ; and all their unwearied actions and energies, as benign in 
the spirit that animates them as they are beautiful and grand in 
that form of clothing which is given to them for the delight of our 
senses ! What, then, shall we say of many great mansions, with 
their unqualified expulsion of human creatures from their neigh- 
4 
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bourhood, hnppy or mi ; houses which »!o what in fabled «f thci 
upas-tme— breuthe out an*! *f»*Ht»lati»»ii! For my part, strip my 
ttclghlxmrhooil of human liempx, ami I xh<mM think it otto of tho 
greatest privations l could undergo. Von have all the poverty of 
solitude, nothing of its elevation , 11 

Thin passage is from a letter of Wordsworth’s to Kir 
George Beaumont, who was engaged ui tho time in re- 
building ami laying out i'oleortnn. The pout himself 
planned and superintended some of these improvements, 
and wrote, for various points of tutorial in tho grounds, 
inscriptions which form dignified examples of that kind 
of composition. 

Nor was Bir George Beaumont the only friend whom 
tho poet’* taste mmisted in the choice of a nite or the din- 
position of pleasure ground . More than one seat in the 
Lake country among them tine home of pro t minent 
beauty— have owed t<i Wordsworth no small part of their 
ordered charm. In this way, too, the poet is with u» still : 
Mb presence him a strange reality iw we look on some 
majestic prospect of infer* hiding lake ami mountain 
which his design lias made more bcmtlfmh visible to the 
children’s children of those he loved ; m we stand, per- 
haps, in some shadowed garden ground where hia will has 
had its way — has framed Helvellyn’s far off summit in an 
arch of tossing green, and embayed in towering forest- 
trees tho long lawns of a silent vulhy •• fit haunt for lofty 
aspiration and for brooding culm. 

But of all woodland ways which Wordsworth’s skill 
designed or his feet fmjuented, not one wiw dearer to him 
(if I may pass thus by a gentle transition to another of 
the strong affections of his life) than a narrow path 
through a firwood near hi* cottage, which #< was known 
to the poofs household by the name of John’s Grove/’ 
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For in the year 1800 his brother, John "Wordsworth, a 
few years younger than himself, and captain of an East 
Indiaman, had spent eight months in the poet’s cottage at 
Grasmere. The two brothers had seen little of each other 
since childhood, and the poet had now the delight of dis- 
covering in the sailor a character congenial to his own, and 
an appreciation of poetry — and of the Lyrical Ballads 
especially — which was intense and delicate in an unusual 
degree. In both brothers, too, there was the same love 
of nature; and after John’s departure, the poet pleased 
himself with imagining the visions of Grasmere which 
beguiled the watches of many a night at sea, or with trac- 
ing the pathway which the sailor’s instinct had planned 
and trodden amid trees so thickly planted as to baffle a 
less practised skill. John Wordsworth, on the other hand, 
looked forward to Grasmere as the final goal of his wan- 
derings, and intended to use his own savings to set the 
poet free from worldly cares. 

Two more voyages the sailor made with such hopes as 
these, and amid a frequent interchange of books and 
letters with his brother at home. Then, in February, 
1805, he set sail from Portsmouth, in command of the 
“ Abergavenny ” East Indiaman, bound for India and 
China. Through the incompetence of the pilot who was 
taking her out of the Channel, the ship struck on the 
Shambles off the Bill of Portland, on February 5, 1805. 
“ She struck,” says Wordsworth, u at 5 p.m. Guns were 
fired immediately, and were continued to be fired. She 
was gotten off the rock at half-past seven, but had taken 
in so much water, in spite of constant pumping, as to be 
water-logged. They had, however, hope that she might 
still be run upon Weymouth sands, and with this view 
continued pumping and baling till eleven, when she went 
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down. . . . A few minute* before tin* ship went down my 
brother was .seen talking t<» tin' tir t mat** with apparent 
cheerfulness ; ami he was standing on tin* lun coop, w hi«*h 
in the point, from whi«*h In* emild overlook the w hob ship, 
the moment sin* went «l-*wn d\ in s no ho !ia«i lived, in the 
very place and point whore hi* duty stationed him/' 

14 For myself," In* continues elsewhere, “ I fee! that there 
in something eut out of my life which cannot he restored, 
I never thought of him hut with hope and delight. We 
looked forward to the time, not dhtsmt, ua we thought, 
when he would nettle, near uh * - when the tank of hi* life 
would he over, and he won hi have nothing to do hut reap 
his reward. By that time I hoped also that the chief part 
of my labours would he executed, am I that I should he 
abb to show him that he I tad not placed a false confidence 
in me. I never wrote » line without a thought of giving 
him pleasure; my writ inga, printed and manuscript, were 
his delight, and one of the chief solaces id hi* tong voy* 
ages. But let me stop. 1 will not he east down; were 
it only for his sake, 1 will not he dejected. 1 have much 
yet to do, and pray Bed to give me strength and power; 
his part of the agreement between us in brought to an end, 
mine continues ; and 1 hope, when I shall he able to think 
of him with a calmer mind, that the remembrance of hint 
dead will even animate me more than the joy which I had 
in him livingf* 

In these ami the following reflections there m nothing of 
novelty; yet there is an interest in the spectacle t »f this 
strong and simple mind confronted with the tmivemd 
problems, and taking refuge in the thoughts which have 
satisfied, or scarcely satisfied, so many g'*n»-*afh»n . of 
mourning men, 

“ A thousand times have I asked myself, as your tender 
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,liy led me to do, c Why was he taken away V and I 
nswered the question as you have done. In fact, 
s no other answer which can satisfy, and lay the 
,t rest. Why have we a choice, and a will, and a 
of justice and injustice, enabling us to be moral 
Why have we sympathies that make the best of 
'raid of inflicting pain and sorrow, which yet we boo 
)out so lavishly by the Supreme Governor? Why 
our notions of right towards each other, and to all 
i beings within our influence, differ so widely from 
jpears to be his notion and rule, if everything were 
ere ? Would it not be blasphemy to say that, upon 
position of the thinking principle being destroyed 
\ however inferior we may be to the groat Cause 
Icr of things, we have more of love in our nature 
has? The thought is monstrous; and yet how to 
>f it, except upon the supposition of another and a 
wld, I do not see.” 

this calamity, as from all the lessons of life, Words- 
[rew all the benefit which it was empowered to 
“A deep distress hath humanized my soul n — what 
poetry docs not know the pathetic linos in which 
witness to the teaching of sorrow ? Other griefs, 
lad — the loss of two children in 1812 ; his sister’s 
illness, beginning in 1832 ; his daughter’s death in 
All these he felt to the full ; and yet, until his 
•’s death, which was more than his failing energies 
ar, these bereavements were but the thinly-seattor- 
s u in a great sea of blue ” — seasons of mourning 
there among years which never lost their hold on 
rhich knew no shame and no remorse, no desol a- 
no fear ; whose days wero never long with wearb 
their nights broken at the touch of woe. Even 
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when we speak *»! in • iri!»ui;U i*nt ••, it > > ni > 1 s ^ 11 »} *< J * > * • .. -. 

rises in our mind;.. 

Ami imr murh :r. t Ki .. \ 1. im- givai ia»*t «*i \ 

worth':* litV ■:--in«*r hi:- in -nay i * ho* tm* isi* •• 1 part- h 
history of a haleyoit ealm -w *• liu-.i our > l\< i T.vd up 
question whether sueh a liio »* t*» bo lo ti *1* .irahh* 
Happiness vvitli h<oe*r v.a lie* id* si «d i. 

ours* To tin* modern spirit • l*» t!m rhri.iisn, in 
ears Counsels <>t porftvti ui hiuo toil '* a pr- * ?.o'i that 
to h<* put hy, M thi;. «jur »it, at whi»h a <ir«eL w«»uh 
smiled, is of no su»*h es y solution. 

To us, perhaps in eomputing tin- {ortune ot an 
whom we hold dear* it- may ;.r.*m noov m ; dial t.«» i 
not. whether ho ha* hud «*unugh nt joy, bus v. lather 
luul enough of sorrow : whether ih^ blow , «u eitvani 
have wholly .Imped hi:, **jtnruet»*r tr*»m the r* •«* L ; w 
his soul has taken lutre and punt c in th»- refiner 
Nor is it only fas : «»ino might :.a\ ) t»<v violent and 
natures that sorrow *. tie* ho t. It is inn* that by : 
only can tin* head !r«»ug ati*i pro umj4u.*n pint hr 
into geutleue.-s ami ;• oleiimi/.ed into humility. Hut 
is usod also by the Power aho\o u * in oa * ; where w 
would have shrunk in horror from :.»» rough a 
Natures that won* already of a honor uu ■.» lii hm* 
childlike) purit y, have been raitd ejv m*w by anguid 
anguish, woe aftrr won, to u height «»f holme o whi 
may believe that they •n»uld have ivaHird hv no *>lhe] 
Why should it not hr no? dn<m thrfr i*> no limit 
houI\s possible elevation, w by should lo r purifying 
have any assignable end ? Sin* is of a met si whh 
grow for ever brighter in the Uereeniug flam*-. e 
then, we would .still proiuntnee the true Beatitude* i 
the rejoicing, the satisfied, the highly honoured* bu 
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an ancient ami sterner pattern, what account arc we to give 
of Won is wort Ids long years of blissful calm? 

In the first place, we may nay that hirt happiness wan m 
wholly free from vulgar or transitory elements as a man’s 
can be. It lay in a life which most men would have found 
austere and blank indeed ; a life from which not (Versus 
only but Solon would have turned in scorn; a life of pov- 
erty and retirement, of long apparent, failure, and honour 
that, rnme tardily at the close; it was a happiness nour- 
ished on no sacrifice of other men, on no eager appropria- 
tion of the goods of earth, but, springing from a single eye 
and a loving spirit, and wrought from those primary emo- 
tions which are the, innocent birthright of all. And if it 
he answered that, however truly philosophic, however sacred- 
ly pure, his happiness may have been, yet its wisdom and 
its holiness were without an effort, and that it is effort 
which makes the philosopher and the saint : then we must 
use in answer his own Platonic scheme of things, to express 
a thought which we can but dimly apprehend ; and wo 
must say that, though progress be inevitably linked in our 
minds with struggle, yet neither do we conceive of strug- 
gle as without a pause ; there must he prospect, places in 
the long ascent of souls; and the whole of this earthly life 
—this one existence, standing we know not where among 
the myriad that have hoen for us or shall be— may not. be 
too much to occupy with one of those outlooks of vision 
and of prophecy, when 

44 In a season of calm weather, 

Though inland far we be, 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither; 

Han in a moment travel thither, 

And see the children sport upon the shores 
And hear the mighty waters wiling evermore*” 
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U 1IA!*I'V WMttUOK*” ANl> I* At ilU» Tli* 1*0 KMM, 

The year 1805, which bereft Wunbiworth of a 
brother, brought with it aim? another il^ulii, which 
by the whole linglith nation like a private raiamit} 
emotion which Wordnwurth felt at the newn «»f T 
— the way in which he manage*! i« intertwine the in 
of Nekon and id hU own brother in bin heart' i 
mind ua fitly at thin point of our 4t*ry of the dktr 
perplexity of mitioim which for w» many year-* nun 
this quiet Grasmere home, and of the strong re-* 
emotion with which the poet met each nhueU of fv 
fates, 

'When Kngknd firnt took up arms against the 
revolution, Wordsworth*# feeling, m we have we: 
been one of unmixed #om*w mid dittote, Bh*o 
terrible aa the revolution hud l*eeome, it 4il! t 
rnirt repwjacjntativu of huumu freedom ; mi any 
might still seem to contain p<* iholth- of progre 
m the retrograde de*potkues with which Knglani 
herself could never know* But the condition * of t 
tot changed before long. Franco had not the v 
tho courage, the cun <i:me\ to play |o the end the j 
which ahe had manned chosen among the nations 
her conduct towards Switzerland which d*'i **»■!> 
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ds worth’s view. He saw her valiant spirit of self- 
ace corrupted into lust of glory ; her eagerness for the 
tion of unjust privilege turned into a contentment 
equality of degradation under a despot’s heel. “ One 
, of men the meanest too ” — for such the First Consul 
; needs appear to the moralist’s eye — was 

“ Raised up to sway the world — to do, undo ; 

With mighty nations for his underlings.” 

history herself seemed vulgarized by the repetition of 
indent tales of war and overthrow on a scale of such 
rent magnitude, but with no glamour of distance to 
the baseness of the agencies by which the destinies 
urope were shaped anew. This was an occasion that 
the hearts of men ; it was not easy to remain through 
lose years at once undazzled and untempted, and never 
ie blackest hour to despair of human virtue. 

. his tract on The Convention of Cintra , 1808, Words- 
h has given the fullest expression to this undaunted 
>er : 

•ppression, its own blind and predestined enemy, has poured this 
issedness upon Spain — that the enormity of the outrages of 
i she has been the victim has created an object of love and of 
d, of apprehensions and of wishes, adequate (if that he possible) 
3 utmost demands of the human spirit. The heart that serves 
s cause, if it languish, must languish from its own constitutional 
aess, and not through want of nourishment from without. But 
l belief propagated in books, and which passes currently among 
ig men as part of their familiar wisdom, that the hearts of the 
are constitutionally weak, that they do languish, and are slow 
swer to the requisitions of things. I entreat those who are in 
ielusion to look behind them and about them for the evidence 
perience. Now this, rightly understood, not only gives no sup- 
to any such belief, but proves that the truth is in direct opposi- 
F 4* 19 
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lion to It, Tlio hbtory of alt age?* —I nmulti after tumults, 

cign ot* civil, with dmrt or with mo breathing placet* from | 
to generation; the mumde.* * weaving imd intrn* raving o 
vanishing, and reviving, tintl piercing each other Uke the 
Lights; public commotions, am! 1 1 tone in the breast of the ii 
the long cttU'titure to wlticl* the txmu in nubjevt , the hliui 
blast of the tleaert* which sweeps perennially through n fri; 
itmie of ita own making in the tuiml of the fhmmder; t 
<iuieh»’mm% hut ever quickening, ‘Irfuvnt of appetite *|own 
Miner in pro|wU«*d; the agony ami eh aving oppression of ; 
ghontdiko h&uutings of dm me ; the incuhtot of revenge; It 
temper of amhit ion . . , these ilemuiixtritte im*unt<wtahl; 
passion# of men (l mean the matt of mimibilitv in the hr at 
In all quarrel#, in nil rontt^b*, in all q ur.«w, in all ddig 
employment# which are either nought by men or (brunt u 
do immeasurably transcend their objects. The true sorrow 
ity eonaiata in thin— not that the mind of man fail;*, Im 
cause ami demands of action and of life m rarely eorre^pon 
dignity and intensity of human dwdrr# ; and hence, that whi 
to languid! m too easily turned wide ami abused, tint, w 
membrane of what baa la*en done* ami in the face «f th 
nabio evil# which are threatened, a Hjmnkrd can never hav 
complain of tliitt while a follower of the tyrant remains in i 
the Tcninaula,*’ 

It mm pannages such m this, perhaps winch i 
tting to declare that Wordsworth# pamphlet waa t 
pieces of political eloquence which had apjontn 
Burke. And yet if we compare it with I!ttr!«% 
tho great (keck exemplar of nil tin mi* who wo 
speech tho cogency of utti-wo act? mi mm* the t 
ita practical failure. In Uttmoatltom** tho tliowq 
principles arts often m lofty m tiny patriot can 
but their loftiness, in Ida speech, m in tho very 
things, seemed but to add to their immetliato 
They were beaten and inwoven into the facta of l 
action seemed to turn on them a* on ita only 
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pivot ; it was as though Virtue and Freedom Rung armed 
in heaven above the assembly, and in the visible likeness 
of immortal ancestors beckoned upon an urgent way. 
Wordsworth’s mood of mind, on the other hand, as he has 
depicted it in two sonnets written at the same time as his 
tract, explains why it was that that appeal was rather a 
solemn protest than an effective exhortation. In the first 
sonnet he describes the surroundings of his task — the dark 
wood and rocky cave, “the hollow vale which foaming 
torrents fill with omnipresent murmur 

“Here mighty Nature! in this school sublime 
I weigh the hopes and fears of suffering Spain; 

For her consult the auguries of time, 

And through the human heart explore my way, 

And look and listen, gathering whence I may 
Triumph, and thoughts no bondage can restrain.” 

And then he proceeds to conjecture what effect his tract 
will produce : 

“ I dropped my pen, and listened to the wind, 

That sang of trees uptorn and vessels tost ; 

A midnight harmony, and wholly lost 
To the general sense of men, by chains confined 
Of business, care, or pleasure, — or resigned 
To timely sleep. Thought I, the impassioned strain 
Which without aid of numbers I sustain 
Like acceptation from the world will find.” 

This deliberate and lonely emotion was fitter to inspire 
grave poetry than a pamphlet appealing to an immediate 
crisis. And the sonnets dedicated To Liberty (1802-16) 
are the outcome of many moods like these. 

It is little to say of these sonnets that they are the most 
permanent record in our literature of the Napoleonic war. 







}nut\ 


lA»r that «!i timi j * * j i ! h* • y Lav r f.-w r.ung* !ii-<r .. Two 
i n a n i 1 1 * ** - 1 1 ! *ong-» of < a j *? *. If-** an » dr **j < ’“Krid^rd, a 
IVw h|Ml'ifr S l MUli/a:* *‘f JoOh’ ■! f-Ua a H rmnigh the IV 
m lit 1 la In -.iilri lh«- •<• that h* «* » in \ hr n.U mud memory, 
till w r I'ojiit* to I he ode win- h uouin d n|» tin* hum eoti* 
test ii generut ]*'!! Liter, « lu-ti iH af ruptuit* |i;a -tal una\, 
Hut thmr /o J, thirty .nr \u>*th\ of • • «H i J mi i * *n 

wit It tin* tt«»hlr4 |n ..*•■.«••> .*j* j.rn- :!.■ '«■» r *u j-i.u- w hi* h 

till uttr Iit4‘»rv him iimpiod tin- |M-,ar-, vweiv Sl*ak 

HjHVtrr bring* 1 j i a rat* to fonm *m *’ ihi* * art h, 1 1 ii ■ realm* 
thiti Knglnud ’* ■ »<r where the dread of national dhh*m 
our Iwh kindled i ’hat ham t»* an iron glow -or \\ h* jy 
Milton riant front the jioleiirir Into the jir* *|>li* a t B and 
Burke from tin* |nuimt* into the \ * : ! Thr uv- 

mmiry of Wordsworth* indeed, wan not forged with thr 
wum* tiro m that of ** imiurihlr knight;* «.f *44.'* 

Hr had not away r*I wuatos n*»r dm-rlrd polieira, tt«*r 
gathered into one ardent ho nm all the >j*irit of a heroic 
age, I lilt he had deeply felt wlml it in that mahm thr 
great urn# of nation * ; in that r\tr**mit) no man w an more 
Htnutsch that* Im; no man nmir unwaveringly disdained 
uuri;*;!th‘ou - empire, or kept thr might of moral force?* 
mow ■ t > :;d f i ;*y In View, Not Htrii* nudd place n man* 
lier relinumi on 11 n f« w strong itMinr(» ami a frw plain 
rules not Fichte could invoke iimre com imungly thr 
H groat allma” which work with ° M»u*h ton. v: -p-mMe 
mind?’ 

How and then*, indeed* throughout those sonnets ant 
scattered strokon of high juirtir ntlmiru! ion or wasrn w hirh 
could hardly ho nvcmmUhial in ^3m*hyhi% Httrii * ^ tfm 
indignant eorroctiott— 

41 On! I not tin* owal Hwr«tr nnfortunRtr, 

Who am*r did lo Fortune tiem! %\m I" 
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; stern toueli which closes a description of Flami- 
5 proclamation at the Isthmian games, according lib- 
> Greece — 

:{ A gift of tliat which is not to be given 
By all the blended powers of Earth and Heaven !” 

3e forbids me to dwell in detail on these noble 
— on the well-known sonnets to Yenice, to Milton, 
>n the generous tributes to the heroes of the con- 
Schill, Hoffer, Toussaint, Palafox ; or on the scries 
contrast the instinctive greatness of the Spanish 
at bay with Napoleon’s lying promises and inhu- 
ride. But if Napoleon’s career afforded to Words- 
a poetic example, impressive as that of Xerxes to 
reeks, of lawless and intoxicated power, there was 
>f some contrasted figure more notable than Hoffer 
afox from which to draw the lessons which great 
is can teach of unselfish valour. Was there then 
an, by land or sea, who might serve as the poet’s 
f the ideal hero ? To an Englishman, at least, this 
>n carries its own reply. For by a singular destiny 
id, with a thousand years of noble history behind 
,s chosen for her best-beloved, for her national hero, 
i Arminius from the age of legend, not a Henri 
from the age of chivalry, but a man whom men 
ing have seen and known. For, indeed, England 
the world as to this man were of one accord ; and 
.n victory, on his ship Victory , Nelson passed away, 
ill which shook mankind was of a nature such as 
s was never felt at any other death — so unanimous 
e feeling of friends and foes that earth had lost her 
ng example of impassioned self-devotedncss and of 
honour. 
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And yet it might have seemed that between !\ 
nature ami Wordsworth*.* there wa* little in eu 
Tim obvious limitations of tin* great Admiral's mitt 
eimrneter were likely to he .strongly felt hy the phih 
poet. And a serious crime, of whieh NYkou wa 
immly, though, as now appear, erroneously, 1 suppt 
be guilty, was sure to he judged hy Wnrdsworl 
great severity. 

Wordsworth was, in fart, hampered hy some run 
ingH of disapproval, lie even tell* im t with that 
ufTectionatcness whieh often make 1 * im Muile, that 
had recourse to the eharneter of his t»wu hrothei 
for the qualities in whieh the great Admiral appejs 
him to have been delieient. But on these hesitat 
would he unjust to dwell. 1 mention them only t* 
out the fact that between the*e two men, no ditTei 
outward fates*— between ** the mloretl, the ineom) 
Nelson ” and the homely poet, “ retired an iiuontnh 
“—thorn was a mond likeness m profound that tin 
of the recluse wan renUxed in the jmhlie life of tin 
and, on the other hand, the hero himself i* only s 
completely heroic when Ids Imp- tn*' , • life stands * 
ns from the solemn haek» •round of tin* poet's ealm. 
surely these two untune taken together make the ; 
Englishman. Nor is there any portrait fitter tha 
of The Happy Warrior to go forth to all lands as 
sonting tho English eharneter at its height a Jigti 
ill-matching with “ Plutarch's men.’* 

For indeed this abort poem m in itself a man 
greatness; them is a Homan majesty in its simp 

1 The researches of Kir Nicholas N treks ( fcttrr* mmi /k*|#s 

Lmi l vii., Appendix) have pkeed Nekimk 

ion with 'Lady Hamilton in an unexpocted light. 
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weighty speech. And what eulogy was ever nobler than 
that passage where, without definite allusion or quoted 
name, the poet depicts, as it were, the very summit of 
glory in the well-remembered aspect of the Admiral in 
his last and greatest hour ? 

“ Whose powers shed round him, in the common strife, 

Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 

A constant influence, a peculiar grace ; 

But who, if he be called upon to face 

Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 

Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 

Is happy as a Lover y and attired 

With sudden brightness , like a Man inspired” 

Or again, where the hidden thought of Nelson’s womanly 
tenderness, of his constant craving for the green earth and 
home affections in the midst of storm and war, melts the 
stem verses into a sudden change of tone : 

“ He who, though thus endued as with a sense 
And faculty for storm and turbulence, 

Is yet a Soul whose master-bias learn 
To home-felt pleasures and to gentle scenes ; 

Sweet images ! which, wheresoe’er he be, 

Are at his heart ; and such fidelity 
It is his darling passion to approve 
More brave for this, that he hath much to love.” 

Compare with this the end of the Song at Brougham 
Castle , where, at the words “ alas ! the fervent harper did 
not know — ” the strain changes from the very spirit of 
chivalry to the gentleness of nature’s calm. Nothing 
can be more characteristic of Wordsworth than contrasts 
like this. They teach us to remember that his accustomed 
mildness is the fruit of no indolent or sentimental peace ; 
and that, on the other hand, when his counsels are sternest, 
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ami 44 \m voice is still for war/ 1 thin in m> voice of hard- 
m‘HS or of vain. *!ory, hut tin* reluctant resolution of a heart 
which fain would yield itself t»> other energies, and havn 
no message hut of lo\e. 

There is one more point in winch the character of Nel- 
son has fallen in with one of the logons which Words- 
worth in never tired of enforcing the lensou that virtue 
grown hy the hlrmuouMu-ss of it* exercise, that it gains 
strength as it wrestles with pain and difficulty, and con- 
verts the shocks of circumstance into an energy of its 
proper glow. The Happy Warrior U uue f 

M Who, doomed to jm in company wilh fain, 

Ami Fear, nut! lih«Hishe«t t miseratile train ! 

Turns his necessity 0* gloriottit gain ; 

In fare of these doth exercise a power 
Which is our hmmui iMlurr'a highest dower ; 

Controls* them and milulttes, transmute*, bereave* 

Of their bail influence, ami their good receiver ; 

By objects which might force the mm I to abate 
Her feeling, rendered more emiijHuedotutte ;** 

and bo further, in words which recall the womanly tern 
demean, the almost exaggerated feeling for others pain, 
which showed itself meumrahU in face of the hinging 
Omni, and in the harbour at Teneriffe* and in the cock- 
pit at Trafalgar. 

In such lessons as thcau— such losaons m Thv Happy 
Warrior or the Patriotic Homiet* teach ■-» them 1% of entire, 
little that m absolutely novel. We were already aw am 
that the* ideal hero should ho as gentle tt#t he m brave, that 
ho should act always from the highest motives, nor greatly 
care for any reward save the tHmaoioiumesa of having done 
bin duty. We were aware that the true strength of a na- 
tion is moral, and not material ; that dominion which rent* 
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on mere military force is destined quickly to decay ; that 
the tyrant, however admired and prosperous, is in reality 
despicable, and miserable, arid alone ; that the true man 
should face death itself rather than parley with dishon- 
our. These truths arc admitted in all ages ; yet it is scarce- 
ly stretching language to say that they arc known to but 
few men. Or at least, though in a great nation there be 
many who will act on them instinctively, and approve 
them by a self-surrendering faith, there are few who can 
so put them forth in speech as to bring them home with 
a fresh conviction and an added glow ; who can sum up, 
like JSschylus, the contrast between Hellenic freedom and 
barbarian despotism in “one trump’s peal that set all 
Greeks aflame can thrill, like Yirgil, a world-wide em- 
pire with the recital of the august simplicities of early 
home. 

To those who would know these things with a vital 
knowledge — a conviction which would remain unshaken 
were the whole world in arms for wrong — it is before all 
things necessary to strengthen the inner monitions by the 
companionship of these noble souls. And if a poet, by 
strong concentration of thought, by striving in all things 
along the upward way, can leave us in a few pages, as it 
were, a summary of patriotism, a manual of national hon- 
our, he surely has his place among his country’s bencfac* 
tors not only by that, kind of courtesy which the nation 
extends to men of letters of whom her masses take little 
heed, but with a title as assured as any warrior or states- 
man, and with no less direct a claim. 
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It may Isa wall at thin point t<> return to the quiet 
chronicle of the poetb life at ( r ramie re ; wham hi* rot* 
tago wm becoming too mm\\ f«»r an ine refining family. 
Ilia eldest non, John, wan horn in I huh ; hir* eldest dangle 
ter, Dorothy or Dora, in 1804, Than came Thmuim, horn 
1800 ; and Catherine, horn 1808 ; and the lint in ended 
by William* born 1810, nnd now (|hho) the only survivor. 
In the spring of 1808 Wordsworth loft Townend for Al- 
lan Bank— a mom roomy hut tin uncomfortable limnm, 
at thn north end of From thence ha removed 

for n time, in 1811, to the I’nrnofMgo at Ornamem 
Wordaworth w m the most affectionate of fathom, and 
allumoiw to hb children occur frequently in his poetry. 
Dora— who w m tlm delight of Ida later jeara—haa been 
described at length in Thr TmuL Shorter and simpler, 
but mom completely jntetawdul, in the picture of C hitlm- 
rino in the little poem which begin* M Diving aim in, ami 
tractable, though wild,' 1 with it* homely simile for child- 
hood — its own existence miflUrient to fill it with gladness : 

M A« a faggot sparkle* «m the hearth 
Not tats if unattended and alone 
Than when both young ami oh! nit gathered round 
And take delight in to activity.” 
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The next notice of this beloved child is in the sonnet, 
“ Surprised by joy, impatient as the wind,” written when 
she had already been removed from his side. She died 
in 1812, and was closely followed by her brother Thomas. 
Wordsworth’s grief for these children was profound, vio- 
lent, and lasting, to an extent which those who imagine 
him as not only calm but passionless might have some 
difficulty in believing. “ Referring once,” says his friend 
Mr. Aubrey de Vere, “ to two young children of his who 
had died about forty years previously, he described the 
details of their illnesses with an exactness and an impetu- 
osity of troubled excitement such as might have been 
expected if the bereavement had taken place but a few 
weeks before. The lapse of time seemed to have left the 
sorrow submerged indeed, but still in all its first freshness. 
Yet I afterwards heard that at the time of the illness, at 
least in the case of one of the two children, it was im- 
possible to rouse his attention to the danger. He chanced 
to be then under the immediate spell of one of those fits 
of poetic inspiration which descended on him like a cloud. 
Till the cloud had drifted, he could see nothing beyond.” 

This anecdote illustrates the fact, which to those who 
knew Wordsworth well was sufficiently obvious, that the 
characteristic calm of bis writings was the result of no 
coldness of temperament, but of a deliberate philosophy. 
The pregnant force of his language in dealing with thode 
dearest to him — his wife, his sister, his brother — is proof 
enough of this. The frequent allusions in his correspond- 
ence to the physical exhaustion brought on by the act 
of poetical composition indicate a frame which, though 
made robust by exercise and temperance, was by nature 
excitable rather than strong. And even in the direction 
in which we should least have expected it, there is reason 



to believe that there were t i* of livling b 

which never broke from hc» enui r.d, " II, *4 I I 
writer of love poetry," he v> n pm t» 4 to lirt\ * :,;4 
would have been natural to tm* to with* if. with a . 
of warmth which could har*lly h.u e I *«■* n appmv 
my principle- , and which might hav e been ttmie 
for tlit* render." 

Wordsworth's paternal feeling*, at any rat**, w< 
Imn been Haiti, ‘V* pS-m JU strong; and tin* imp-- 
of remaining in a h«m>e filled with n«»rru\\ f*ul mn 
rendered him doubly anxiuu * to obtain a permanent 
“The house \vl*i«h I have for **» tue time oeeupie' 
writes to I^trtl Lonsdale, in January, IMU, “ u I In* I 
ago of (Irasmero. It Mam! * el». »• l*y tin* * • * • i * V. > 

I have fount! it absolutely necessary that wo alum 14 
place whit’h, by recalling to our minds at every m 
the losses wo have sustained in l ho course of tho bH 
would grirvou iy retard our progress toward* tlml 
(juilHty which it in our duty to aim af," If happen*' 
liydal Mount became vacant at tlii » moment* and , 
spring of 1813 Urn Wordsworth* migrated to thb 
favourite titul last abode, 

llydnl Mount has probably been nftetier describe* 
any other English poet*.* home since Shuknpcarc ; im 
homes, certainly, have boon moulded into Hind* el** 
cordanco with their inmates nature, The buttle, 
has been altered since Wordsworth** day, stand*, b 
southward, on the rooky aide of Nub Soar* above 
Lake, The garden was described by lUdioji WonL 
immediately after liin uncles death, while every t* 
walk and flowering alley spoke of the poet‘s hiving 
Ha talk of the u tall ash-tree, in which n tlirndi Um 
for hours together, during many yearn ; M of the “ 
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mm in which the osier cage of the doves was hung of 
the stone steps “ in the interstices of which grow the yel- 
low flowering poppy, and the wild geranium or Poor 
Robin” — 

“ Gay 

'With his red stalks upon a sunny day.” 

And then of the terraces — one levelled for Miss Fenwick’s 
use, and welcome to himself in aged years ; and one ascend- 
ing, and leading to the “far terrace” on the mountain’s 
sido, where the poet was wont to murmur his verses as they 
came. Within the house wero disposed his simple treas- 
ures: the ancestral aim cry, on which the names of un- 
known Wordsworths may bo deciphered still ; Sir George 
Beaumont’s pictures of “ The White Doe of Rylstone ” and 
“ The Thorn,” and the cuckoo clock which brought vernal 
thoughts to cheer the sleepless bed of age, and which 
sounded its noonday summons when his spirit fled. 

Wordsworth’s worldly fortunes, as if by some benignant 
guardianship of Providence, were at all times proportioned 
to his successive needs. About the date of his removal 
to Rydal (in March, 1813) ho was appointed, through Lord 
Lonsdale’s interest, to the distributorship of stamps for 
the county of Westmoreland, to which office the same 
post for Cumberland was afterwards added, lie held this 
post till August, 1 842, when ho resigned it without a retir- 
ing pension, and it was conferred on his second son. He 
was allowed to reside at Rydal, which was counted as a 
suburb of Ambleside ; and as the duties of the place were 
light, and mainly performed by a most competent and de- 
voted clerk, there was no drawback to the advantage of an 
increase of income which released him from anxiety as to 
tho future. A more lucrative office— -the collectorship of 
Whitehaven — was subsequently offered to him; but he 
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declined it, il nor would exchange hi * Sabine \ ulh* y fur 
riches amt a lend of eared* 

Though Wordsworth's life at Kydal was a f * r**tl < *u<- t 
il wan not that of a recluse. An yours wont on he became 
more and more recognized m a centre of | rit mil strength 
amt Illumination, amt w.-w nought u»»l unlv by those who 
were already his neighbours l*ut by some who became no 
mainly for his sake. Southey at Kouick wjw a valued 
friend, though Wordsworth did not greatly esteem turn ms 
a poet. I )e Quinery, *<rl m dbv attracted to t ho district 
hy ndmiration for Wordsworth, remained there for many 
years nmt poured forth a criticism strangely omupimmlrd 
of the utterances of the hero worshipper and the 
chamhre. Professor Wilson, of the X tu fts Amf*rt*siamr t 
never showed* |M*rhaps, to so much advantage nn when ho 
walked by tin* Hide of the master whose greatness he was 
one of the find to detect. t h\ Arnold of Uugby made the 
nei'dihouriny; Imme at I*Vuc How a fortis of warm affect hum 
and of intellectual life. Ami Hartley i'tderidge, whose 
fairy ehildhood hud inspired one **f Wordsworth^ happiest 
pieces continued to lead among the dales of Westmoreland 
a life which showed how much of genius and goodness a 
single weakness can nullify. 

Other friends there were, too, Ivm known to fame, but 
of exceptional powers of appreciation and sympathy. The 
names of Mm Fletcher and her daughters, I^ndy Uiehftrd- 
son and Mrs. Davy, should not he omitted in any record 
of thu poet’s life at Ityd&h And many humbler neigh- 
bours may bo recognized in the characters of the Ktturtnm 
and other poems. The Wamhrtr^ indeed, m a picture of 
Wordsworth himaelf— u ait idea,” as he anya/Nif what I 
’ fancied my own character might have become in his eir* 
cumstancea.” But this Soiiimrg wan siggr^ed by a broken 
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man who toot refuge in Grasmere from the world in which 
he had found no peace ; and the characters described as 
lying in the churchyard among the mountains are almost 
all of them portraits. The clergyman and his family de- 
scribed in Boot VII. were among the poet’s principal as- 
sociates in the vale of Grasmere. “ There was much talent 
in the family,” says Wordsworth, in the memoranda dic- 
tated to Miss Fenwict ; “ and the eldest son was distin- 
guished for poetical talent, of which a specimen is given 
in my Notes to the Sonnets on the Duddon . Once when, 
in our cottage at Townend, I was talking with him about 
poetry, in the course of our conversation I presumed to 
find fault with the versification of Pope, of whom he was 
an enthusiastic admirer. He defended him with a warmth 
that indicated much irritation ; nevertheless, I could not 
abandon my point, and said, * In compass and variety of 
sound your own versification surpasses his.’ Never shall 
I forget the change in his countenance and tone of voice. 
The storm was laid in a moment ; he no longer disputed 
my judgment ; and I passed immediately in his mind, no 
doubt, for as great a critic as ever lived.” 

It was with personages simple and unromantic as these 
that Wordsworth filled the canvas of his longest poem. 
Judged by ordinary standards the Excursion appears an 
epic without action, and with two heroes, the Pastor and 
the Wanderer, whose characters are identical. Its form is 
cumbrous in the extreme, and large tracts of it have little 
claim to the name of poetry. Wordsworth compares the 
Excursion to a temple of which his smaller poems form 
subsidiary shrines ; but the reader will more often liken 
the small poems to gems, and the Excursion to the rock 
from which they were extracted. The long poem con- 
tains, indeed, magnificent passages, but as a whole it is a 



diffused description * * i *criK ry which the port h 
where caught in ! »ri * hi * r !*l«iup-- = ; a dilfmed j 
of hopes and beliefs w l*i * h lave rn =! uli/.ed more 
sit i*l V elsewhere round immuM’* « .!’ in ■ | *irin» ^ v 
The AVca/v-ow, in hhi»rt, Un> the drawh.ck-i « .1 u \ 
poem as compared u dh lvri**al p*« m ; but, judgi 
didactic jitu'iii, it ha * I hi* admutage **i c. itil aining t 
of triu* and permanent value, 

1 shall Uni attempt to deduce n 1 *1 1 !♦ * I scheme 
Iusophy from these discourses amnii:; tin' on unit: 
would urge only that, an a guide to *•» *ij* tui*t , \\ « •rd-t 
precepts an* not in them -* Iv* ** either unintelligible 
ionary. For whereas some nmralida would have ua 
Natures ami others hid trn follow her, there in up) 
mmudlung Impm -ti* v h in t ho first nurdm, and hoc 
vague in the second. A rt f i**i mi* e *• • . rnth 

ecstasy— all systems which imply an nn natural r«’j 
or an unnatural excitation of our faculties-nre il 
for tho mans of mankind. And on the « »t lu-r ham 
am told to follow nature, to develop*- «uir original 
ter, wo are too often in douht a« t«» which of our * 
itig iuHtineta to follow, what part of our complex w 
accept as our regulating self, Hut Wordsworth, wl 
pressing on ns eonf««n.?d?y to nature m the rule 
suggest s a test of such conformity which ran he pi 

ly applied. “The child in fattier of the man ° 

words which stand its introduction to Im poetical 
and Wordsworth holds that the instinct* and |»len> 
a healthy childhood sufficiently indicate the hues «u 
our nmturer character should he funned. The jig 
began in the mere sense of existence should he turn 
hy hopeful faith; the iitif > which began in it 
once itUuuld be recovered by itu'ditntiofi ; the lovt 
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originated in the family circle should expand itself over 
the race of men. And the calming and elevating influence 
of Nature — which to Wordsworth’s memory seemed the 
inseparable concomitant of childish years — should he con- 
stantly invoked throughout life to keep the heart fresh 
and the eyes open to the mysteries discernible through 
her radiant veil. In a word, the family affections, if duly 
fostered, the influences of Nature, if duly sought, with 
some knowledge of the best books, are material enough to 
“ build up our moral being ” and to outweigh the less deep- 
seated impulses which prompt to wrong-doing. 

If, then, surrounding influences make so decisive a dif- 
ference in man’s moral lot, what are we to say of those 
who never have the chance of receiving those influences 
aright ; who are reared, with little parental supervision, in 
smoky cities, and spend their lives in confined and monot- 
onous labour? One of the most impressive passages in 
the Excursion is an indignant complaint of the injustice 
thus done to the factory child. Wordsworth was no 
fanatical opponent of manufacturing industry. He had 
intimate friends among manufacturers ; and in one of his 
letters he speaks of promising himself much pleasure from 
witnessing the increased regard for the welfare of factory 
hands of which one of these friends had set the example. 
But he never lost sight of the fact that the life of the 
mill-hand is an anomaly — is a life not in the order of nat- 
ure, and which requires to be justified by manifest neces- 
sity and by continuous care. The question to what extent 
we may acquiesce in the continuance of a low order of 
human beings, existing for our enjoyment rather than for 
their own, may be answered with plausibility in very dif- 
ferent tones ; from the Communist who cannot acquiesce 
in the inferiority of any one man’s position to any other’s, 
G 5 20 



n 




to the phU* • ophor wh«* ImhH that mankind Isas 11 
most eminent progress when a few ehoneu tfidtvidi 
been supported In ta-v hriiliaiKV by a population 
or Haves. Word-wort If** an ov» r to t hr* <|uc‘dh 
onee conservative ami philanthrope, lie t**»UIo to 
t ’motion of rlasHos, ami thus admits n dilleivnee in 
ness ami value of human lots. Hut In* will not tv* 
any mumd arrangement which implies n tmwmx 
inferiority in any section of tie hotly politic; 
esteems it tin* statesman** first duly to provide 
citizens shall ho ptumi under conditions of lift 
however humble, shall not he unfavourable to virtt 
Ilia views on national education, which at first * 
pear ho imioUHiatHit, depend «>u tin? came e-m-v-. 
national welfare. Wordsworth was one of the ear 
moat emphatic proclaimer* of the duty of the Hint 
respect. The linen in which he imn#ts that eve 
ought to he taught to read are* indeed, often «jtmt 
example of the m<»m!I.:btg htddtunt* of inueh of li 
verse. Hut, on the other hand* when a great imp 
given to education (ln;JO- IH*} hy Hell nml f*atiej 
the introduction of what wrn* called the 44 Madras . 
of tuition hy pupil teachers, and the spread o 
schools, Wordsworth wits found tmexpeeledly in 
ponite camp. Considering m he did all menial 
meats m entirely subsidiary to moral prftgrtwt, 
themselves of very little value, he objected In r 
which, instead of confining itself to raiding !h 
ptmaabk channel of moral nutriment — aimm! at m 
eating know ledge jo* varied ami advance*! m time m 
would allow, ih objected to tins t!i**ucintioti c 
and home life — to that relegation of domestic into 
duties to the background, which large and highly e 
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schools, and teachers much above the home level, must 
necessarily involve. And yet more strongly, and as it may 
still seem to many minds, with convincing reason, he ob- 
jected to an eleemosynary system, which “ precludes the 
poor mother from the strongest motive human nature can 
be actuated by for industry, for forethought, and self- 
denial.” “ The Spartan,” he said, “ and other ancient com- 
munities, might disregard domestic ties, because they had 
the substitution of country, which we cannot have. Our 
course is to supplant domestic attachments, without the 
possibility of substituting others more capacious. What 
can grow out of it but selfishness?” The half-century 
which has elapsed since Wordsworth wrote these words 
has evidently altered the state of the question. It has im- 
pressed on us the paramount necessity of national educa- 
tion, for reasons political and social too well known to re- 
peat. But it may be feared that it has also shifted the 
incidence of Wordsworth’s arguments in a more sinister 
manner, by vastly increasing the number of those homes 
where domestic influence of the kind which the poet saw 
around him at Rydal is altogether wanting, and school is 
the best avenue even to moral well-being. u Heaven and 
hell,” he writes in 1808, “ are scarcely more different from 
each other than Sheffield and Manchester, <fcc., differ from 
the plains and valleys of Surrey, Essex, Cumberland, or 
Westmoreland.” It is to be feared, indeed, that even 
“the plains and valleys of Surrey and Essex” contain 
many cottages whose spiritual and sanitary conditions fall 
far short of the poet’s ideal. But it is of course in the 
great and growing centres of population that the dangers 
which he dreads have come upon us in their most ag- 
gravated form. And so long as there are in England so 
many homes to which parental care and the influences of 
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nature are alike unknown, im protect in favour of the 
paramount import anee of these primary agencies in the 
formation of character can be regarded as altogether out 
of date. 

With such severe ami almost prosaic themes is the 
greater part of tin* h'urursittn oeeupied. Vet tin* poem in 
far from being composed throughout in n prosaic spirit, 
“Of its bones is coral made;" its arguments and theories 
have Iain long in Wordsworth's mind, ami have accreted 
to themselves a rich investiture of observation and feeling. 
Borne of its passages rank among the poet's highest flights. 
Buck is the passage in Book 1. describing the boy's rapt* 
uro at sunrise; and the picture of a mm set at the close 
of the same book. Such in the opening of Book IV, ; 
and the pas* -age describing Urn wild joy of roaming through 
a mountain storm ; and the metaphor in the same book 
which compares the mind's power of irm figuring tin* 
obstacles which beset her, with the glory into winch the 
moon incorporates the umbrage that would intercept tier 
beams. 

It would scarcely be possible at the present day that a 
work containing such striking passages, ami bo much id 
substance and elevation — however out of keeping it might 
bo with the ruling tote of the day hmdd appear with- 
out receiving careful study from many cjuarters and warm 
appreciation in some recognized organs of opinion, Criti- 
cism in Wordsworth^ day w m both less emnpWenf am! 
loss conscientious and the fatuous 11 this will never do” 
of Jeffrey in the Edinburgh Review was by mi means nu 
extreme specimen of the general tone in which the work 
was received. The judgment of the reviewers influenced 
popular tote ; and the hook wa* as decided a pecuniary 
failure as Wordsworth's previous ventures had hmo 
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And here, perhaps, is a fit occasion to speak of that 
strangely violent detraction and abuse which formed so 
large an ingredient in Wordsworth’s life — or, rather, of 
that which is the only element of permanent interest in 
such a matter — his manner of receiving and replying to 
it. No writer, probably, who has afterwards achieved a 
reputation at all like Wordsworth’s, has been so long rep- 
resented by reviewers as purely ridiculous. And in Words- 
worth’s manner of acceptance of this fact we may dis- 
cern all the strength, and something of the stiffness, of 
his nature ; we may recognize an almost, but not quite, 
ideal attitude under the shafts of unmerited obloquy. 
For he who thus is arrogantly censured should remember 
both the dignity and the frailty of man ; he should wholly 
forgive, and almost wholly forget ; but, nevertheless, should 
retain such serviceable hints as almost any criticism, how- 
ever harsh or reckless, can afford, and go on his way with 
no bitter broodings, but yet (to use Wordsworth’s ex- 
pression in another context) “ with a melancholy in the 
soul, a sinking inward into ourselves from thought to 
thought, a steady remonstrance, and a high resolve.” 

How far his own self-assertion may becomingly be car- 
ried in reply, is another and a delicate question. There 
is almost necessarily something distasteful to us not only 
in self-praise but even in a thorough self -appreciation. 
We desire of the ideal character that his faculties of ad- 
miration should be, as it were, absorbed in an eager per- 
ception of the merits of others — that a kind of shrinking 
delicacy should prevent him from appraising his own 
achievements with a similar care. Often, indeed, there is 
something most winning in a touch of humorous blind- 
ness : “ Well, Miss Sophia, and how do you like the 
Lady of the LalceP “ Oh, I’ve not read it; papa says 



there’s nothing so bad for voting people as rending but! 
poet ry.” 

lint there an* circumstances under which t ti*-* graceful 
absence of siif-ronscioiisncv* ran no lung* r bo maint nined. 
When a man believes that ho Ini* a message to deliter 
that vitally concerns mankind, and when that menage U 
received with contempt and apathy, ho U ur.v milt driv 
on hank upon himself ; ho B forced to consider whether 
wlrnt ho has to say is affor all so impmf.mf , ami whether 
his mode of saying it ho right ami adequate. A neces- 
sity of this kind was forced upon both Sholloy and Words- 
worth, Sholloy — tho vory typo of sol f - forgot ful euthu- 
»ia«m— wa» driven at hist by tho world’s troatmont of him 
into n series of moods sometime* bitter and sometimes 
Kolf-distrust ful— into n mum of aloofness and dotnohmont 
from tho mass of men, whioh tho poet who would fain 
improve and exalt thorn should do his utmost not, to fool. 
On Wordsworth^ more stubborn nature tho ofToei pro- 
duced hy many years of detraction w m of a ditToroiit kind. 
Naturally introspective, he wan driven by abuse and ridi- 
cule into taking stock of himself more fivm;- at! \ and 
more laboriously than ever, lie funned an estimate of 
himself and las writings which was, an tho whole (m will 
now bo generally admitted), a just one; and this view he 
expressed when occasion offered -in Mober language, in - 
deed, but with calm conviction, and with precisely the 
mono air of speaking from undoubted knowledge as when 
he described tho beauty of Cumbrian mountains or the 
virtue of Cumbrian homes. 

“ It is impossible/’ he wrote to Lady Beaumont in I no?, 
u that any expectations mu he lower than mine concern* 
ing tho immediate o fleet of this little work upon what is 
nailed the public. I do not here take into consideration 
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the envy and malevolence, and all the bad passions winch 
always stand in the way of a work of any merit from a 
living poet ; but merely think of the pure, absolute, 
honest ignorance in which all worldlings, of every rank 
and situation, must be enveloped, with respect to the 
thoughts, feelings, and images on which the life of my 
poems depends. The things which I have taken, whether 
from within or without, what have they to do with routs, 
dinners, morning calls, hurry from door to door, from, 
street to street, on foot or in carriage; with Mr. Pitt or 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Paul or Sir Francis Burdett, the West- 
minster election or the borough of Honiton ? In a word 
— for I cannot stop to make my way through the hurry 
of images that present themselves to me — what have they 
to do with endless talking about things that nobody cares 
anything for, except as far as their own vanity is con- 
cerned, and this with persons they care nothing for, but 
as their vanity or selfishness is concerned? What have 
they to do (to say all at once) with a life without love ? 
In such a life there can be no thought; for we have no 
thought (save thoughts of pain), but as far as we have 
love and admiration. 

“It is an awful truth, that there neither is nor can be 
any genuine enjoyment of poetry among nineteen out of 
twenty of those persons who live, or wish to live, in the 
broad light of the world — among those who either are, or 
are striving to make themselves, people of consideration in 
society. This is a truth, and an awful one ; because to be 
incapable of a feeling of poetry, in my sense of the word, 
is to be without love of human nature and reverence for 
God. 

“ Upon this I shall insist elsewhere ; at present let me 
confine myself to my object, which is to make you, my 
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dear frictul, as easy-hearted as myself with respect ■ 
poems, Trouble not yourself upon th«*ir present 
lion. Of what moment is that eompared with 

trust is their destiny /-■ to console the atllieted ; 

sunshine to daylight, by making the happy hnp| 
tench the young and the gracious of even* age to 
think, and fee!, and therefore to heroine more 
and securely virtuous; this in their other, which 
they will faithfully perform long after we (that is, 
is modal of us) art' mouldered in our graves." 

Such words as these come with dignity from the 
of a man like Wordsworth when he has hern, as 
driven to hay— a* hen he is consoling an intimate 
distressed at the torrent of ridicule which, m sir 
must sweep his self-confidence ami his purposes aw; 
may lie permitted to assure her that 41 my ears an 
dead to this idle buzz, and my flesh m insensible 
to these petty stings," and to accompany his a* 
with a reasoned statement of the grounds of \m m 
hopes. 

Wo feel, however, that such an e\piv hm of 3 
an co on the part of a great man should he aeeon 
with some proof that no conceit or impale non n 
with his steadfast calm* If he believes the pnhli 
really unable to apptvfiaf** himself, he must show 
prise when they admire his inferiors; he mmi re) 
that the ease would he far worse if they admired 
at all Nor must he descend from hm own »m 
merits on the plea that after catching the public n\ 
by what is hail he will retain it for what is good, 
is so sure that he is in the right he can afford to u 
lot the world come round to him. Wordsworth's < 
satisfies both these tests. It h% indeed, curious to 
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how much abuse this inoffensive recluse received, and how 
absolutely he avoided returning it. Byron, for instance, 
must have seemed in his eyes guilty of something far 
more injurious to mankind than “ a drowsy, frowsy poem, 
called the Excursion” could possibly appear. But, ex- 
cept in one or two private letters, Wordsworth has nev- 
er alluded to Byron at all. Shelley’s lampoon — a singu- 
lar instance of the random blows of a noble spirit, strik- 
ing at what, if better understood, it would eagerly have 
revered — Wordsworth seems never to have read. Nor 
did the violent attacks of the Edinburgh and the Quarter- 
ly Reviews provoke him to any rejoinder. To “ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers ” — leagued against him as 
their common prey — he opposed a dignified silence ; and 
the only moral injury which he derived from their as- 
saults lay in that sense of the absence of trustworthy ex- 
ternal criticism which led him to treat everything which 
he had once written down as if it were a special revela- 
tion, and to insist with equal earnestness on his most tri- 
fling as on his most important pieces — on Goody Blake 
and The Idiot Boy as on The Cuckoo or The Daffodils . 
The sense of humour is apt to be the first grace which is 
lost under persecution ; and much of Wordsworth’s heavi- 
ness and stiff exposition of commonplaces is to be traced 
to a feeling which he could scarcely avoid, that “all day 
long he had lifted up his voice to a perverse and gainsay- 
ing generation.” 

To the pecuniary loss inflicted on him by these adverse 
criticisms he was justly sensible. He was far from ex- 
pecting, or even desiring, to be widely popular or to make 
a rapid fortune ; but he felt that the labourer was worthy 
of his hire, and that the devotion of years to literature 
should have been met with some moderate degree of the 
5 * 
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usual form of recognition which the world j 
those who work for it* In 1H:!0 ho speaks of u 
of my returns from the writing i ratio not mm 
seven -score pounds;" and as late an lH-ta, wl 
height of his fame, la* was not ashamed of 
the importance which he had always attached t< 
ticular. 

44 So sensible am I," he says, 44 of the drfieiet 
that I write, and so far does everything that I al 
short of what I wish it to he, that even privat 
tion, if such a term may he allowed, requires im 
tion than I can command, I hint* written to gi 
my own mind, and not w ithout hope that, sum 
other, ki mired minds might benefit by my label 
am inclined to believe I should m*ver have vt 
send forth any verses of mine to the world, if i 
been done on the pressure of personal occasion 
been a rich man, my productions, like this h 
Tragedy 0/ the Ihrdmr #, Ac., would most likely 
Confined to manuscript.* 1 

An interesting passage from an unpuMi b«d 
Miss Wordsworth**, on the White ihw 0/ h UjL 
firms this statement : 

44 My brother w m very nmeli pleased with ymjr frank: 
tag us that you did not perftsdly like hi* jaw to, Ha wlsl 
what your feelings were— whether the tale itself did not ; 
—or whether yon could not enter into the conception 
character, or take delight In that visionary etmmmnio 
supposed to have existed between her and the Her. I to 
give him pain, lie is far too much nmutmuH to be at 
eeive pain from it (at least as fur as he himself U mno 
reason for asking you these tptrstkmis is, that some <if \ 
who am equal admirer* of the White !tew and of my bn 
fished poems, think that Ihm poem will nell on account o 
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that is, that the story will hear up those points which are above the 
level of the public taste ; whereas, the two last volumes — except by 
a few solitary individuals, who are passionately devoted to my broth- 
er’s works — are abused by wholesale. 

“How, as his sole object in publishing this poem at present would 
be for the sake of the money, he would not publish it if he did not 
think, from the several judgments of his friends, that it would be 
likely to have a sale. He has no pleasure in publishing — he even 
detests it ; and if it were not that he is not over-wealthy, he would 
leave all his works to be published after his death. William himself 
is sure that the White Doe will not sell or be admired, except by a 
very few, at first ; and only yields to Mary’s entreaties and mine. 
We are determined, however, if we are deceived this time, to let him 
have his own way in future.” 

These passages must be taken, no doubt, as represent- 
ing one aspect only of the poet’s impulses in the matter. 
With his deep conviction of the world’s real, though un- 
recognized, need of a pure vein of poetry, we can hardly 
imagine him as permanently satisfied to defer his own 
contribution till after his death. Yet we may certainly 
believe that the need of money helped him to overcome 
much diffidence as to publication; and we may discern 
something dignified in his frank avowal of this when it 
is taken in connexion with his scrupulous abstinence from 
any attempt to win the suffrages of the multitude by 
means unworthy of his high vocation. He could never, 
indeed, have written poems which could have vied in im- 
mediate popularity with those of Byron or Scott. But 
the criticisms on the first edition of the Lyrical Ballads 
must have shown him that a slight alteration of method — 
nay, even the excision of a few pages in each volume, 
pages certain to be loudly objected to — would have made 
a marked difference in the sale and its proceeds. From 
this point of view, even poems which we may now feel to 
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have been nmlltwhly puerile nml grotesque acquire a oer- 
tain impiv •hone,-, when we recognize that the theory 
which demumUsi their comp** hi. n wan <me which their 
author wan wilting to uphuhl at flic eonf of mmw year* 
of real physical privation* nml of the postponement foi a 
generation of his legitimate fame. 



CHAPTER IX. 


POETIC DICTION. “ LAODAMIA.” “ EVENING- ODE.” 

The Excursion appeared in 1814, and in the course of the 
next year Wordsworth republished his minor poems, so 
arranged as to indicate the faculty of the mind which he 
considered to have been predominant in the composition 
of each. To most readers this disposition has always 
seemed somewhat arbitrary ; and it was once suggested to 
Wordsworth that a chronological arrangement would be 
better. The manner in which Wordsworth met this pro- 
posal indicated the limit of his absorption in himself — 
his real desire only to dwell on his own feelings in such a 
way as might make them useful to others. For he reject- 
ed the plan as too egoistical — as emphasizing the succes- 
sion of moods in the poet’s mind, rather than the lessons 
which those moods could teach. His objection points, at 
any rate, to a real danger which any man’s simplicity of 
character incurs by dwelling too attentively on the chang- 
ing phases of his own thought. But after the writer’s 
death the historical spirit will demand that poems, like 
other artistic products, should he disposed for the most 
part in the order of time. 

In a preface to this edition of 1815, and a supplemen- 
tary essay, he developed the theory on poetry already set 
forth in a well-known preface to the second edition of the 
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Lyrical Ballads. Much of the mat f » r nf these es 
reived at the time with euntcuiptniiu s :*\ er.hui, is 
copied aa truth ; and few c ( *iup»> -t . nf espial Un> 
tain ho much of vignmun erith-Bm and suund re 
It in only when they generalize too *•“?.!* b m!\ t! 
are in danger of misleading U* ; for all r\p**ditnit 
art and practice of poetry must neeevwirily hr inct 
Poetry, like all the arts, U essentially a *‘iuy-4t*r 
charm depends upon qualities vvhieii we can m if hr 
accurately, nor reduce i<> rule, mu* create again at p 
Mankind, however, are unwilling to admit this ; it! 
endeavour from time to time to persuade thrmmp 
they have discovered the rules which will enable I 
produce the desired effect. And so much of the ef 
thus be reproduced, that it is often piwnible to bei 
a time that the problem has been solved. Pope, 
the instance which wan prmoim n? iu Word north’ 
was by general admission a poet. Hut Inn mieeess 
to depend on mutable peculiarities ; and Pupeb* n 
were ho like Pope that it was hard to draw n line , 
where they erased to Ih» poets. At lied, however, 1 
itntive school began to prove too much. If alt tin* 
verses which they wrote were poetry, w hat w m the 
writing poetry at all! A reliction succeeded, wti 
sorted that poetry depends on emotion, and not on 
that it consists precisely in those things which ft* 
itatora lack Cowper, Burn » and i 'rabbi* f* p^-eial! 
Sir Emtmc Grey) had preceded Wordsworth m leu 
thin reaction. But they had acted half uneonscio 
had even at times themselves aHemphd to copy t! 
stylo which they were >up* r .a.-ding. 

Wordsworth, too, began with a tendency to 
Pope, but only in the school exorcism which tic w 
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a boy. Poetry soon became to him the expression of his 
own deep and simple feelings ; and then he rebelled against 
rhetoric and unreality, and found for himself a directer and 
truer voice. “ I have proposed to myself to imitate and, 
as far as is possible, to adopt the very language of men. . . . 
I have taken as much pains to avoid what is usually called 
poetic diction as others ordinarily take to produce it .’ 7 And 
he erected this practice into a general principle in the fol- 
lowing passage : 

u I do not doubt that it may be safely affirmed that there neither 
is, nor can be, any essential difference between the language of prose 
and metrical composition. We are fond of tracing the resemblance 
between poetry and painting, and accordingly we call them sisters ; 
but where shall we find bonds of connexion sufficiently strict to typify 
the affinity between metrical and prose composition ? If it be affirm- 
ed that rhyme and metrical arrangement of themselves constitute a 
distinction which overturns what I have been saying on the strict 
affinity of metrical language with that of prose, and paves the way 
for other artificial distinctions which the mind voluntarily admits, I 
answer that the language of such poetry as I am recommending is, 
as far as is possible, a selection of the language really spoken by 
men ; that this selection, wherever it is made with true taste and 
feeling, will of itself form a distinction far greater than would at 
first be imagined, and will entirely separate the composition from the 
vulgarity and meanness of ordinary life ; and if metre be superadded 
thereto, I believe that a dissimilitude will be produced altogether suf- 
ficient for the gratification of a rational mind. What other distinc- 
tion would we have ? whence is it to come ? and where is it to exist ?” 

There is a definiteness and simplicity about this descrip- 
tion of poetry which may well make us wonder why this 
precious thing (producible, apparently, as easily as Pope’s 
imitators supposed, although by means different from 
theirs) is not offered to us by more persons, and of better 
quality. And it will not be hard to show that a good 
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portim! nivlo muni j elmraetrri'dies, which, 
although something like t hill j iuu*»t r\|,{ in u g*o *<\ j* rtK so 
style, are earned in poetry to a pit* h ?ut imoh h slH 

virtually to need n sperihe family for Ilnur «oietv,s> 4 f j |X . 0 „ 
duetton. 

To illustrate the mud* -pr* *y of \\ llioory to 

explain tin* merit h of ht^ own poetry, I 1* * t ntunza 
from one of hi* simplest and mot ohm w tori dm Jhkuuh, 
The Affliction of Manjnnt : 

** IVrhnjw nmue h» *<u > it*** 4 

Maimed* mangled In inhuman m«n, 

Or thou ttjmi* a beset* thorn a 
I a fieri test the lion** J*e» ; 

Or liartl hern < H»mm*»«ed t«i the tteep. 

Than, flintt mid all thy ttuilrft, t«t hrrj* 

An liieommunlriihle deep " 

These lines, supposed 0* lm tit tern! by ** n poor widow 
tti Penrith/* idTord it fair illttHtr^il i**n of what Won. |h worth 
calls M the language rndlv spoken by men/* with ** tin tin* 
miperadded," i% What oilier dblinetion from j*n *hv^ Jio 
auk h, 4< would wo have t" We umy answer that tvo would 
have whttl lit? has mutually given tv\ vht, an .-]•••»*'* »| »rTut o 
and attractive music, lying both in the rhythm ami in tUo 
actual sound of the word* used ■ a made whnne complex- 
Ity may las indicated here by drawing out some of #tn c*Ux~ 
numta in detail* at Urn risk of >,pp >:■ a •• pedant. in nml 
technical, Whs *dmerve, thru {»)> that the general umve- 
iwmt of the line* in tititt»tuiUy They contain n. very 

large proportion of strong accent* ami long vowel** tt> *mit 
the tone of deep and 4* pat? in.- sorrow. fit m% 
only out of twenty udght m the accent went where it nii^ht 
bo expected to lie strong (in the «*wn«! syllable, »mx*oIy t 
of the iambic foot), and in c&db of them? vmm lltt* omi»- 
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Bion of a possible accent throws greater weight on tlio 
next succeeding accent — on the accents, that is to say, 
contained in the words inhuman, desert, lion, summoned, 
deep, and sleep, (b) The first four lines contain subtle 
alliterations of the letters d, h, in, and th. In this con- 
nexion it should be remembered that when consonants 
are thus repeated at the beginning of syllables, those syl- 
lables need not bo at the beginning of words ; and fur- 
ther, that repetitions scarcely more numerous than chance 
alone would have occasioned may be so placed by the 
poet as to produce a strongly -felt effect. If any one 
doubts the effectiveness of the unobvious alliterations 
here insisted on, lot him read (l) “jungle” for “desert,” 
(2) “maybe” for “perhaps,” (3) “tortured” for “man- 
gled,” (4) “blown” for “thrown,” and ho will become 
sensible of the lack of the metrical support which the 
existing consonants give one another. The three last 
linos contain one or two similar alliterations on which I 
need not dwell (c) The words inheritest and summoned 
are by no means such as “ a poor widow,” even at Pen- 
rith, would employ ; they are used to intensify the imag- 
ined relation which connects the missing man with (1) 
the wild boasts who surround him, and (2) the invisible 
Power which leads; so that something mysterious and 
awful is added to his fate* (<£) This impression is height- 
ened by the use of the word incommunicable in an unu- 
sual sense, “ incapable of being communicated with” in- 
stead of “ incapable of being communicatod while (e) 
the expression “to keep an incommunicable sleep” for 
“ to lie dead,” gives dignity to the occasion by carrying 
the mind back along a train of literary associations of 
which the well-known hrippLov a vriyperov Sixrov of Mos- 
chus may be taken as the typo. 

H 21 
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We must net, of course, ‘Upp'^o that Wm'd avoi 
sehmsly sought these allitcrat mm, arranged t 
resolved to introduce an turn -ual word in tie* last 
htmted for a classical allusion. 1 kit u hat the ju u-t 
does not do ruieriou !v it d**es uucme><m >udy ; a a 
action is going on in its retvssrs simultaneously w 
overt train of thought, and on tin* degree of this 
scions suggest iveiiess the riehmvH and tm-lody of t 
try will depend. 

No rules can secure tin* attainment of those <*ITee1 
the very same art idee* vvhieh are d* ! : •*•!<? fe! ulmn i 
one. man seem mechanical and otTeirdw when u 
another. Nor is it hy any means alwn\ a the ea 
the man who can most delicately appreeiate the 
of the poetry of others will he able to produee mmil 
ody himself. Nay, even if he can produee it one 
hy no means follows that he will be able to j>r»»i 
the next. Of all gualilmm me . for writing poi try 1 
ventivc music in the most arbitrarily distributed, i 
most evanescent I tut it is the more imp-stmt U 
on its necessity, inasmueh as both good and had jn 
tempted to ignore it, The good poet prefer ' to 
his success to higher qualities ; to his hnagimehm 
tion of thought, de: i’ii pth e faculty, The bad p* 
more easily urge that his thoughts are too ml vain 
mankind to appreeiate than that bin melody is too 
for their cars to catch. And when the gift vanis 
poet is willing to confess that it is gone ; so hunt, 
is it to lose power ever mankind by the lum of turn 
which seems quite independent of intellect or eh? 
And yet so it is. For some twenty years at most < 
1818) Wordsworth possessed thin gift of incloily. 
those years ho wrote work* which profoundly inf! 
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ind. The gift then left him; lie continued as wise 
is earnest as ever, but bis poems had no longer any 
ey, nor his existence much public importance, 
imiliating as such reflections may seem, they are in 
dance with actual experience in all branches of art. 
? act is that the pleasures which art gives us are com- 
in the extreme. We are always disposed to dwell 
ich of their elements as are explicable, and can in 
way be traced to moral or intellectual sources. But 
contain also other elements which are inexplicable, 
loral, and non-intellectual, and which render most of 
btempted explanations of artistic merit so incomplete 
be practically misleading. Among such incomplete 
aations Wordsworth’s essays must certainly he ranked, 
uld not be safe for any man to believe that he had 
ced true poetry because he had fulfilled the condi- 
which Wordsworth lays down. But the essays ef- 
l what is perhaps as much as the writer on art can 
hope to accomplish. They placed in a striking 
that side of the subject which had been too long 
id ; they aided in recalling an art which had be- 
conventional and fantastic into the normal current 
glish thought and speech. 

may be added that, both in doctrine and practice, 
sworth exhibits a progressive reaction from the ex- 
views with which he starts towards that common 
)f good sense and sound judgment which may he 
l back to Horace, Longinus, and Aristotle. His first 
;e is violently polemic. He attacks with reason that 
ption of the sublime and beautiful which is repre- 
1 by Dryden’s picture of “ Cortes alone in his night- 
” remarking that “ the mountains seem to nod their 
y heads.” But the only example of true poetry 
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w hit'll hr sees itt t«* adduce in contrast t*** »n j -t n is ; 
from tin' fhthn r in the H’fW, In lui preface nf 
ts tint less severe <m false sentiment and fahe olor 
Hut his views of tin* compt \ amt dignify of 
ha vi* been much *I»*vo!« ami In* i-> w illitig now 
his favourable iuMnuees from Shak-yu-mv, Milton 
amt himself. 

II m own practice underwent a e,>nv p-eniing 
It. is only to a few poems of hi** earlier \ ears that 
mous parody of tin* lujtcitd Add nates fuirh apple 

** My father‘d w»U# are wade of I«n*-k, 

Jtut mil so tall and not mt think 
* As thew ; and ^nudiirtw too! 

My father's brains me made »»f wood, 

Hut never, never half m* fttH**! 

As these thill *uh% I me ?** 

Linen wmmthing like these might have mvurrrd 
Thorn or The /dint /lutj, Nothing eonld he nn*re v 
from the style of the m imict *s or of the Ode /« /Ini 
Limlumm . Ami yet both the simplicity of the ear 
the pomp of the later poems were almost always 
nor In the transition from the one 4yle to the *4hr 
plexing or abnormal tiling. For all sincere styles j 
gruouH to one another, whether they he adorned <» 
all high natures are congruous to one another, win 
the garb of peasant or of prince. What is ine-m a 
both is nfTeetation, vulgarity, rgobm ; and while ill 
style can he inf> ivlmti 'v ahU childlike or magnitlm 
theme requires, the ignoble can neither wiijdify it« 
purity nor deck itmdf into grammar. 

It need not, therefore, surprise tin to find the t 
model* becoming morn mul more don iiiiiwt in 
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worth’s mind, till tlie poet of Poor Susan and The Cuckoo 
spends months over the attempt to translate the JEneid — 
to win the secret of that style which he placed at the head 
of all poetic styles, and of those verses which “ wind,” as 
he says, “ with the majesty of the Conscript Fathers enter- 
ing the Senate-house in solemn procession,” and envelope 
in their imperial melancholy all the sorrows and the fates 
of man. 

And, indeed, so tranquil and uniform was the life which 
we are now retracing, and at the same time so receptive 
of any noble influence which opportunity might bring, 
that a real epoch is marked in Wordsworth’s poetical career 
by the mere rereading of some Latin authors in 1814-16 
with a view to preparing his eldest son for the University. 
Among the poets whom he thus studied was one in whom 
he might seem to discern his own spirit endowed with 
grander proportions, and meditating on sadder fates. 
Among the poets of the battlefield, of the study, of the 
boudoir, he encountered the first Priest of Nature, the 
first poet in Europe who had deliberately shunned the 
life of courts and cities for the mere joy in Nature’s pres- 
ence, for “ sweet Parthenope and the fields beside Vesevus’ 
hill.” 

There are, indeed, passages in the Georgies so Words- 
worthian, as we now call it, in tone, that it is hard to real- 
ize wh^t centuries separated them from the Sonnet to Lady 
Beaumont or from Ruth . Such, for instance, is the pict- 
ure of the Corycian old man, who had made himself in- 
dependent of the seasons by his gardening skill, so that 
“ when gloomy winter was still rending the stones with 
frost, still curbing with ice the rivers’ onward flow, he even 
then was plucking the soft hyacinth’s bloom, and chid the 
tardy summer and delaying airs of spring.” Such, again, 







n*i 

j»i the* piling*' w hrro l ho port hrmk* fr«*tn ihr- ghirirn of 
mi«ti*h.4u 1 imhmtry into Urn d*U>*ht »»f walrhing tho gtvat 
promts whii’li nattitv ii*vomplj»ho»» untutored mt*I alnno, 
H llw joy of ^w\Ui* «»ii t \i»*ru » was in * with lu^vvittnl, mi 4 
on forest* <»f Natyoiau pm*’, on trait* that uovrr foil thu 
harrow, ton* know ihv nire of man,’’ 

Hitch thought* a.** ihvnv tin* Uoitmn a in I tin 1 Enididj, port 
had in common - tin* b* ritagr of untarnidii 4 nm»U 

I a k« ? I ; ’twa.rt whi ip^r* *| Th^ 4r%«*« 

T»» »n«l itll might w» U firlutt^ : 

It |h liar Spirit «»f Pftradkm 
Thai prompts mrh work, a Spirit 
That give** to ail tlw t*-nt 

Whore life U wiw Aii^i ii*n**'* 4 ii '* 


ll in not only in tondorm*^ hut it* dignity that tint 
11 wise and isumoont " arc wont t« hn at mho, Strong m 
immjuilliiy, they ran intervene mttUI grout emotion* with 

it ttMHtw’ii voice, nmt project on the niortii of pimdot* tin? 

clear light of their twlnm 4 .v. » mint, Aral tint* it wan 
that tins ntttily of Virgil* and * p- • of Virgil 1 * »* 4 t um 
picture of tlu! Underworld, prompted in Wordsworth** 
mind the mmt majestic of hi* poem*, Im one great niter* 
unce m heroic love. 

He had ns yet written little on any mwIi topic m thi*. 
At Ooilttr ho Inal compil'd the poem** «>n /airy to which 
allusion hm already been made. And after his happy 
ttmrrmtfe he had painted in otto of the be»i known *«f hi* 
poeims the awiset tnm*ttiun» «f wedded bm% m it move* mt 
from the first s&hoek and agitation **f the encounter of j»re- 
dciHtined mm!* through all tenderim***** *>f intimate alfrrttoit 
Into it pervading p» unun* nr\ amt mint. SeaH*avd r more- 
over, throughout hi* poems are several |m»itgt» tit which 
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the passion is treated with similar force and truth. The 
poem which begins “ ’Tis said that some have died for 
love” depicts the enduring poignancy of bereavement 
with an “ iron pathos ” that is almost too strong for art. 
And something of the same power of clinging attachment 
is shown in the sonnet where the poet is stung with the 
thought that “ even for the least division of an hour ” he 
has taken pleasure in the life around him, without the 
accustomed tacit reference to one who has passed away. 
There is a brighter touch of constancy in that other son- 
net where, after letting his fancy play over a glad imagi- 
nary past, he turns to his wife, ashamed that even in so 
vague a vision he could have shaped for himself a soli- 
tary joy : 

“ Let her be comprehended in the frame 
Of these illusions, or they please no more.” 

In later years the two sonnets on his wife’s picture set 
on that love the consecration of faithful age; and there 
are those who can recall his look as he gazed on the pict- 
ure and tried to recognize in that aged face the Beloved 
who to him was ever young and fair — a look as of one 
dwelling in life-long affections with the unquestioning sin- 
gle-heartedness of a child. 

And here it might have been thought that as his expe- 
rience ended, his power of description would have ended 
too. But it was not so. Under the powerful stimulus of 
the sixth JEneid — allusions to which pervade Laodamia 1 
throughout — with unusual labour, and by a strenuous ef- 
fort of the imagination, Wordsworth was enabled to depict 

1 Laodamia should be read (as it is given in. Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
admirable volume of selections) with the earlier conclusion : the sec- 
ond form is less satisfactory ; and the third, with its sermonizing 
tone, “ thus all in vain exhorted and reproved,” is worst of all. 
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hi., own love in rxtvhis % t * * imagine what aspect it might 
have worm if it had hem its deM iny to deny itself at 
hemic rail, and to confront with noblcues* an extreme 
eunp'vuey, ami to In* victor (as Plato ha* it) in im Olym- 
pian contest of tin* h<ml. For* indeed, the ** fervent, not 
ungovernable, love,” which is the ideal that Proies'dans in 
sent t‘* teach, in on a groat scale the same affection which 
wo have been omi id* -ring in domesticity and peace ; it is 
luvr considered not us a revolution but as a consummation ; 
an a self abandonment imt to n luxi-r but U> n sterner taw; 
no longer m an invasive passion, but a* the deliberate 
habit, of the mail It U that conception of |ovt* which 
r.prings into being in tin* hint canto of Iiuntc'a I'anja* 
lory • -w Inch find* in English chivalry n noble voice— 

u I ci»uM not love thee* dear, m much, 
lamul I not honour more.' 1 

For* indeed (even ns Plato says that Beauty i* the splen- 
dour of Truth)* so such u Love m this is the pb nd<*ur of 
Virtue; it in the un> \ptcjvd spark that Undies from self* 
forgetful soul to soul, it in man's standing evidence that 
he “ must lose himself to find himself,” and that only 
when the veil of hut personality has lifted from around 
him can he recognize that he is already in heaven. 

In a second poem inspired by thin revived study of 
classical antiquity Wordsworth It an traced the career of 
I>ion the worthy pupil of Plato, the philo qdac ruler 
of Syracuse, who allowed lumself to shed hlood unjustly, 
though for the public good, ami wan haunted by a spectra 
symbolical of this fatal error. At fast l Hon was assassi- 
nated, and the words in which the poet tells his fate seem 
to me to breathe the very triumph of philosophy, to paint 
with a touch the greatness of a spirit which makes «>f 
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I himself a deliverer, and has its strength in the un- 
seen — 

“ fio wore the hopeless troubles, that involved 
The soul of Dion, instantly dissolved.” 

I can only compare these lines to that famous passage of 
Sophocles where the lamentations of the dying (Edipus 
arc interrupted by the impatient summons of an unseen 
accompanying god. In both places the effect is the same — 
to present to us with striking brevity the contrast between 
the visible and the invisible presences that may stand about 
a man’s last hour; for he may feel with the desolate 
(Kdipus that “all I am has perished” — -he may sink like 
Dion through inextricable sadness to a disastrous death, 
and then in a moment the transitory shall disappear and 
the, essential shall be made plain, and from Dion’s upright 
spirit the perplexities shall vanish away, and (Edipus, in 
tht! welcome of that unknown companionship, shall find 
his expiations over and his reward begun. 

It is true, no doubt, that when Wordsworth wrote those 
poems he had lost something of the young inimitable 
charm which fills such pieces as the Fountain or the Soli- 
tary Reaper. I Us language is majestic, hut it is no longer 
magical. And yet wo cannot but fool that he has put 
into these poems something which he could not have 
put into the poems which preceded them ; that they bear 
the impress of a soul which has added moral effort to 
poetic inspiration, »nd is mistress now of the acquired as 
well as of the innate virtue. For it is words like these 
that are the strength and stay of men ; nor can their ac- 
cent of lofty earnestness be simulated by the writer’s art. 
Literary skill may deceive the reader who socks a literary 
pleasure alone ; and he to whom these strong consolations 
are a mere imaginative luxury may bo uncertain or indif- 

0 
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frrent out of what heart tin y coin**. Hut tl i«*m* who i 
them know ; h that hunger after righto tumiirwi die 
eern their proper food; there in no fear lost t hoy con* 
found the nentmiental ami auprrfimi with those weighty 
utterances of moral truth whieh an* the precious leg. 
ney that n man rim leave to mankind. 

Thus far, then, i muni hold that, although immh of 
grace had already vanished, there was on the whole a 
progress and elevation in the mind of him of whom we 
treat. But the culminating point is here. After thia — - 
whatever ripening proccm* may have been at work unseen 
—what m chiefly visible U the *h»w MitTming of the inn 
aginative power, the alow withdrawal of the in night into 
the HOttl «f things and a <1- e id »'o J My y. ••••«; pdAi* feme •- 
u soft m soft cast he/* to the crtthuna*y of it death that 
wan like deep. 

The impiv • mu produced by Wordsworth'** repemud 
of Virgil in t HI MU was a deep and lasting one. hi 
189ib-«IO he devoted imieh time and labour to it trau»la- 
turn of the find three hooka of the + fCnrnl $ and it h in* 
tempting to note the gradual modification of his views m 
to the true method of rendering p**'lry. 

u I have long been persuaded/* he writes to l*»rd Lon*- 
dale in 18510, ** that Milton formed hi» blank verne upon 
the model of the (Jmrtjkn and the and l am >»o 

much atrnck with thin iv ••udkm--e, that I should have 
attempts! Virgil in blank vem% had I md hem j^r-amded 
that no ancient author cun with advantage be m rendered. 
Their religion, their warfare, flair course of and 

fading are too remote from modern interest t«» allow if. 
We require every poaaihle help and attraction «f «mmd 
in our language to amooth the way for the admission of 
things so remote from our present concern*, My own 
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notion of translation is, that it cannot be too literal, pro- 
vided these faults be avoided : baldness , in which I include 
all that takes from dignity ; and strangeness, or uncouth- 
ness, including harshness ; and lastly, attempts to convey 
meanings which, as they cannot be given but by languid 
circumlocutions, cannot in fact be said to be given at 
all. ... I feel it, however, to be too probable that my 
translation is deficient in ornament, because I must un- 
avoidably have lost many of Virgil’s, and have never with- 
out reluctance attempted a compensation of my own.” 

The truth of this last self-criticism is very apparent 
from the fragments of the translation which were publish- 
ed in the Philological Museum ; and Coleridge, to whom 
the whole manuscript was submitted, justly complains of 
finding “ page after page without a single brilliant note 
and adds, “ Finally, my conviction is that you undertake 
an impossibility, and that there is no medium between a 
pure version and one on the avowed principle of compen- 
sation in the widest sense, i.e manner, genius, total effect ; 
I confine myself to Virgil when I say this.” And it ap- 
pears that Wordsworth himself came round to this view, 
for, in reluctantly sending a specimen of his work to the 
Philological Museum in 1832, he says: 

“ Having been displeased in modern translations with the addi- 
tions of incongruous matter, I began to translate with a resolve to 
keep clear of that fault by adding nothing ; but I became convinced 
that a spirited translation can scarcely be accomplished in the Eng- 
lish language without admitting a principle of compensation.” 

There is a curious analogy between the experiences of 
Cowper and Wordsworth in the way of translation. 
Wordsworth’s translation of Virgil was prompted by the 
same kind of reaction against the reckless laxity of Dry- 
den as that which inspired Cowper against the distorting 
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artificiality of Pope. In each case tin* new translator carrel 
more for his author, ami took a much higher view of a 
translator's duty, than his predecessor had done. But in 
each east) the plain anti accurate translation was a failure, 
while, the loose ami ornate one continued to !»e admired. 
We need not conclude from thin that the wilful inaccu- 
racy of Pope or Dry den would he any longer excusable m 
such a work* Hut, on the other hand, we may certainly 
fool that nothing in gained hy rendering an ancient poet 
into verse at all unless that ver.se he of a quality to give a 
pleasure independent of tin* faithfulness of the translation 
which it conveys. 

The translations and Luodamia are not the only indica- 
tions of the influence winch Virgil exercised over Words- 
worth. Whether from mere similarity of feeling, or from 
more or less conscious recollection, then' are frequent pas- 
sages in the English winch recall the Homan poet. Who 
can hear Wordsworth describe how u poet on the Bland in 
Grasmere 

“At noon 

Spreads out hln limits, while, yet imaWa, the nherp, 
Hunting beneath the burthen <*f their w**ot, 

Lie round him, even an if they were it part 
Of his own household 

and not think of the stately temierness of Virgil's 

14 Stunt at oves el man ; nostri nw juenltet itkV* 

and the flocka of A ready that gather round in sympathy 
with the lovelorn 0 alius’ woe I 
Bo, again, iho well-known lines— 

14 Not seldom, dad in radiant teat, 

Deceitfully gi#* forth the Mom ; 

Not seldom Keening in the went 
Sinki Hmlltngly forsworn w — 
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arc almost a translation of Pali minis’ remonstrance with 
“the treachery of tranquil heaven.” And when the poet 
wishes for any link which could bind him closer to the 
Highland maiden who has flitted across his path as a be- 
ing of a different world from bis own— 

“Thine elder Brother would 1 be, 

Thy Father, anything to thee !’’ — 

we hear the echo of the sadder plaint — 

“ Atque utinmu e vobis umis” — 

when the Roman statesman longs to be made, one with the 
simple* life of shepherd or husbandman, and to know their 
undistrae.ted joy. 

Still more impressive is the shook of surprise with which 
we read in Wordsworth's poem on Ossian the following 
lines : 

“ Mnmeus, stationed with hi; lyre 
Supreme among the Klyahtu quire, 

Is, for the dwellers upon earth, 

Mute as a lark ere morning's birth,” 

and perceive that he who wrote them has entered — where 
no commentator could conduct him — into the solemn pa- 
thos of Virgil's Mtmrum ante am nin ; where the singer 
whose very existence upon earth has become a legend and 
a my tint; name is seen keeping in the underworld his old 
prominence, and towering above the blessed dead. 

This is a stage in Wordsworth's career on which his 
biographer is tempted unduly to linger. For we have 
reached the Indian summer of his genius; it can still 
shine at moments bright as ever, and with even a. new 
majesty and calm ; but wo feel, nevertheless, that, the mel- 
ody is dying from his song; that he is hardening into self- 
repetition, into rhetoric, into sermonizing common -place, 
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and is rigid where he was oner profound, The Thunks 
tjii'uitj (hit' strikes death t > • ! li* ■ heart, The accus- 

tomed patriotic sentiment* ~ tin* accustomed virtuous us- 
pimtioiLH - tln*M* an* ill there ; but tin 4 accent is like that 
of a ‘(host who rails to us in h»4Iow mimicry of a voice 
that once we loved. 

And yet Wordsworth*;; poetic life wan not to close with* 
out a great symbolical spectacle, a solemn farewell. Sun 
set nun mo the ( hunbrian hills, often of remarkable beauty, 
once or twice, perhaps, in a score of years, readies n pitch 
of illusion amt magnificence which indeed seems nothing 
less than the cmumiiehn of earth and heaven. Such a 
sight seen from Itydnl .Mount in 1>MM afforded once 
more the needed stimulus amt evoked that ** turn hi*/ Od*\ 
wmjKmni on tin twuintf of rxiriiordhtonj xjdnalttur and 
inmitif” which is the last considerable pi- dm*; a of 
Wordsworth's genius, In this ode we recognize the pe- 
culiar gift of reproducing with magical simplicity, m it 
were, the inmost virtue of natural phenomena. 

M No Hound is tittered, toil it deep 
And solemn hnrmotty pervade?* 

The hollow vide from strep to jiiiwp, 

And penetrates the gladee 
Far distant image?* draw nigh, 
tilled forth hy wondrous jmteuey 
Of beamy radiance, that imbues 
WhateVr it strikes, with gem like hurst 
lit viidon rvpd li ? v clear 
Herds range along the mumtUlti side ; 

And glistening antlers are decried, 

And gilded Hock* appear." 

On co more the poet brings* home to m that mmne of be- 
longing at once to two worlds which given to human lifo 
$o much of mysteriou.. solemnity. 
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“ Wings at my shoulder seem to play ; 

But, rooted here, I stand and gaze 
On those bright steps that heavenward raise 
Their practicable way.” 

And the poem ends — with a deep personal pathos — in 
an allusion, repeated from the Ode on Immortality , to the 
light which “ lay about him in his infancy ” — the light 

“ Full early lost, and fruitlessly deplored ; 

Which at this moment, on my waking sight 
Appears to shine, by miracle restored ! 

My soul, though yet confined to earth, 

Rejoices in a second birth ; 

— ’Tis past, the visionary splendour fades ; 

And night approaches with her shades.” 

For those to whom the mission of Wordsworth appears 
before all things as a religions one there is something sol- 
emn in the spectacle of the seer standing at the close of 
his own apocalypse, with the consciousness that the stif- 
fening brain would never permit him to drink again that 
overflowing sense of glory and revelation — never, till he 
should drink it new in the kingdom of God. He lived, in 
fact, through another generation of men, but the vision 
came to him no more ; 

“ Or if some vestige of those gleams 
Survived, ’twas only in his dreams.” 

We look on a man’s life for the most part as forming 
in itself a completed drama. We love to see the interest 
maintained to the close, the pathos deepened at the de- 
parting hour. To die on the same day is the prayer of 
lovers ; to vanish at Trafalgar is the ideal of heroic souls. 
And yet — so wide and various are the issues of life — 
there is a solemnity as profound in a quite different lot; 
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CHAPTER X. 

NATURAL RELIGION. 

It will have been obvious from the preceding pages, as 
well as from tbe tone of other criticisms on Wordsworth, 
that his exponents are not content to treat his poems on 
nature simply as graceful descriptive pieces, but speak of 
him in terms usually reserved for the originators of some 
great religious movement. “ The very image of Words- 
worth,” says Do Quincey, for instance, “ as X prefigured it 
to my own planet-struck eye, crushed my faculties as be- 
fore Elijah or St Paul.” How was it that poems so sim- 
ple in outward form that the reviewers of the day classed 
them with the Song of Sixpence , or at best with the Bales 
in the Wood , could affect a critic like Dc Quincey — I do 
not say with admiration, but with this exceptional sense 
of revelation and awe f 

The explanation of this anomaly lies, as is well known, 
in something new and individual in the way in which 
Wordsworth regarded nature; something more or less 
discernible in most of his works, and redeeming even 
some of the slightest of them from insignificance, while 
conferring on the more serious and sustained pieces an 
importance of a different order from that which attaches 
to even the most brilliant productions of his contempo- 
raries. To define with exactness, however, what was this 
I q ® 22 



now rltiiit'iii imported !»y *mr into immN viow of 

tmtum in fur from t \a*y, and ,s*»m»* brief cuiiMdor- 

at I on of tlit- attitude in t hi * rn^prct *d hi** pmh'ivn mux 

Them i o much in the external world which k terri- 
ble ur unftbudh to iiiiin* that tin* Hr 4 imprendou made on 
him hy Nature m n whole* even in temperate elimatua, in 
usually that of awfnlm ^i; bin admiration bring reserved 
for tli n fragment* of her which ho hiw utilize d fur Uk own 
purposes or adorned with hia own handiwork* Whim 
Ilomnr tells m of n place 

“When* even n might ga*c, ami *tan*l ap-vit. 

Amt fee! * w«m4«?rsttj$ rapttm* at the hewn/* 

it Ii of no proHjiimt of *ea or mountain that ho in Apeak* 
tug, but of a garden whom ♦ v. r> *h’*- • in planted in row*, 
ami thorn k a m v# r mlm.-; mitamnnion of peum ami Ags, 
TIicho gentler najund* of nature will have their minor 
'Untie* to represent them ; hut the men* of whatever ratio 
they be* whom? mitnU are most absorbed in the problems 
of mats’ll pmithm mul destiny will tend for tin* mmt pari 
to mmm sterner aiul mom j-..h V ; conception of the 
sum of thin^ 41 him!* wlmt in man* that limn nrt mind* 
fttl of him V k the ery of Hebrew piety m wi ll m of moil- 
ora mmm ; am 1 the 14 majesta* mgmim ri»riim M ~- ilia ran* 
ognmml majesty of the universe— UurJie?* fmercUtt* only 
tho indifference of god* ami the misery of men. 

But in a wait -known pmmw\ in which hnomtitm k 
honoured m ha deserves, wo find, tmverlhtde*** a different 
view hinted, with $m h»prc>uvem , which it limit hardly 
acquired till than* Wo find Virgil implying that mnotn 
tific knowledge of Nature may not bn the only way of 
arriving at tho truth about her ; that liar Ifmdtttos* i* dm 
a revelation, and that tho mini whuff* ii in unison with her 
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ified by its own peace. This is the very substance 
2 Poet's Epitaph also ; of the poem in which Words- 
at the beginning of his career describes himself as 
l tinned till its close — the poet who u murmurs near 
inning brooks a music sweeter than their own ” — 
scorns the man of science “who would peep and 
ze upon Ms mother’s grave.” 

“ The outward shows of sky and earth, 

Of hill and valley, he has viewed ; 

And impulses of deeper birth 
Have come to him in solitude. 

“ In common things that round us lie 
Some random truths he can impart — 

The harvest of a quiet eye 
That broods and sleeps on his own heart. 

“ But he is weak* both man and boy, 

Hath been an idler in the land ; 

Contented if he might enjoy 
The things which others understand.” 

e much else in the literature of imperial Rome, the 
;e in the second Georgic , to which I have referred, 
its essence more modern than the Middle Ages, 
wal Christianity involved a divorce from the nature 
1 us, as well as from the nature within. With the 
: the modern spirit delight in the external world re- 
and from Chaucer downwards through the whole 
of English poetry are scattered indications of a 
which draws from visible things an intuition of 
not seen. When Withers, in words which Words- 
has fondly quoted, says of his muse : 

“ By the murmur of a spring, 

Or the least hough’s rustelling; 
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tor Po}u*\h r< i^n of olty and mnvuitlioit, att 

wiw to tin* j > .. of Nature t*y <’ 

Thomson, t’rahho, 1 r* lUmi*, ami Sr 
wiw in a spirit **f admiring ukurrvatmn rather If 
an intimate worship. Soiurtimm, as P»r the numt j 
Thomson, wo turn* mm* .i \ .• pu<d 

of Nut urn fur tho mere pioamre uf ivpi^dnSnu h 
kind of ht«n*k ~ tulting of In r hnhifnu! * iTrri-*. Or 
times, m in I turn-*, we have a glowing spirit whirl* 
on Nature with n mh* and i nm h* r an »ti urr 

to tho expression of human l*»vr and woe, Powprr 
timcm con tom plated her a» it whole, Imi only a* nil 
a proof of tho wisdom and go* *d urns uf » per-iotal t* 
To ox proud what in rhimtrierPiir in Wnrdswoi 
muat jrtnmr to a morn u :j; r t* : -■ ■■ l oonreptinti *»f th 
tioiw between tho natural ami thr spiritual worlds 
must my with Plato— -tho lawgiver uf nil unhwapir 
almtd — that tho unknown realities around m t whi 
phikwopher apprehend** by tlm roiilsiitjiliiiiuit of a 
trutli, bceomt* in various ways oWtirvIy i s-p*i 
man under tho influence of 41 dUv km nmdmm M — 
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enthusiasm which i:*. in fact inspiration. Atul further, 
?jfl v i n; an he so often does, a half - fanciful expression to 
a substance of (loop meaning, Plato distinguishes four 
hinds of thin enthusiasm. There is tin* prophet’s glow 
of revelation ; and the prevailing prayer which averts the 
wrath of heaven ; and that philosophy which enters, so to 
say, unawares into the, poet through his art, ami into the 
lover through his love. iiaeh of these stimuli may so 
exalt the inward faculties as to make a man u'Otoc ku\ 
— * u hr reft of reason, hut filled with divinity ” — per- 
cipient of an intelligence other ami larger than his own. 
To this list. Wordsworth has made an important addition, 
lie has shown hy his example ami writings that the con- 
templation of Natun* may become a stimulus as inspiring 
as them* ; may enable us u to see into the life of things n 
—as far, perhaps, as heat i fie. vision or prophetic rapture 
can attain. Assertions so impalpable, as these must jus- 
tify themselves hy subjective evidence, lie who claims 
to give a message must satisfy us that he, has himself re- 
ceived it; and, inasmuch as transcendent things are in 
themselves iimxpre - ihh% he must convey to us in hints 
and figures the conviction which we need. Prayer may 
bring the* spiritual world near to tin; hut when the eyes 
of the kneeling Dominie seem to say u lo non vena to a 
quento” their look must, persuade us that the life of wor- 
ship has indeed attained the reward of vision. Art, too, 
may he inspired; but the artist, in whatever field ho 
works, must have * 4 sueh a mastery of his mystery ” that 
tint fabric of his imagination stands visible in its own 
light before our eyes— 

** Seeing it is built 

Of music ; therefore never built at all, 

And there fun? built fur word* 
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Love may open heaven ; but when the lover would 
uh 11 thither, where arc* the even of Unit rice," ho nm* 
m feel that his individual passion h indeed part m 
eel of that love •* which move* the sum ami tin* other 
Ami so also with Wordsworth, Fnle*ci tin* words 
describe t hit inton ho and vmpatlu-tlr ga/c with w! 
contemplates Nature convince uh of tho reality o 
light whirl* never wan <m son or him! M -of tin* 4 * P 
which disturbs him with tho joy of elevated thougl 
of the authentic vision of those hours 

'* When the light of hhha 
G oes out, hut with a HiUih that has revealed 
The invisible worhl ;** 

unless his tone awakes a iv-.pou ive conviction i 
selves, there is no argument by which he can provt 
that he is offering a new insight to mankind. 1 
the other hand, it need nut he unreasonable to see 
message something more than it mere individual 
It seems, at least, to he closely correlated with tho 
er messages of winch wo have spoken tho m tithes 
where some original element of our nature in enpi 
being regarded ns an inlet of mystic truth. For i 
of these complex aspect* of religion we see, perlia 
modification of a primeval instinct There k a §n 
view from which Revelation seems to ho hut trims! 
Sorcery, ami Isvva transfigured Appetite, and Huh 
man’s ordered Wonder, and Prayer his softening 
And similarly, in the natural religion of WordPro 
may discern the modified outcome of other hum; 
pulses hardly less univcmil— of those instincts win 
our forefathers to people earth and air with deities 
vivify the whole univerae with a single soul In tie 
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the achievement of Wordsworth was of a kind which most 
of the moral leaders of the race have in some way or other 
performed. It was that he turned a theology back again 
into a religion ; that he revived in a higher and purer form 
those primitive elements of reverence for Nature’s powers 
which had diffused themselves into speculation, or crystal- 
lized into mythology ; that for a system of beliefs about 
Nature, which paganism had allowed to become grotesque 
— of rites which had become unmeaning — he substituted 
an admiration for Nature so constant, an understanding of 
her so subtle, a sympathy so profound, that they became 
a veritable worship. Such worship, I repeat, is not what 
we commonly imply either by paganism or by panthe- 
ism. For in pagan countries, though the gods may have 
originally represented natural forces, yet the conception of 
them soon becomes anthropomorphic, and they are rever- 
enced as transcendent men ; and, on the other hand, pan- 
theism is generally characterized by an indifference to 
things in the concrete, to Nature in detail ; so that the 
Whole, or Universe, with which the Stoics (for instance) 
sought to be in harmony, was approached not by contem- 
plating external objects, but rather by ignoring them. 

Yet here I would be understood to speak only in the 
most general manner. So congruous in all ages are the 
aspirations and the hopes of men that it would be rash 
indeed to attempt to assign the moment when any spirit- 
ual truth rises for the first time on human consciousness. 
But thus much, I think, may be fairly said, that the max- 
ims of Wordsworth’s form of natural religion were uttered 
before Wordsworth only in the sense in which the maxims 
of Christianity were uttered before Christ. To compare 
small things with great — or, rather, to compare great things 
with things vastly greater — the essential spirit of the Lines 
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near Tintern Abbey was for practical purpose's an new to 
mankind as the essential spirit of tins tier man on the 
Mount. Not the isolated ex predion of moral ideas, but 
their fusion into a whole in one memorable personality, 
is that which connects them forever with a single name. 
Therefore it is that Wordsworth is venerated ; because to 
so many men — indifferent, it may he, to literary or poet- 
ical effects, as such— ho has shown by the subtle intensity 
of his own emotion how the eoutempl;di«»n of Nature eau 
be made a revealing agency, like Love or Prayer- ~ an open- 
ing, if indeed there be any opening, into the transcendent 
world. 

The prophet with such a message m thin will, of course, 
appeal for the most part to the experience of exception- 
al moments — those moments when w we see into the life 
of things;” when the face of Nature, sends to us 41 gleams 
like the flashing of a shield ” — hours such as those of the 
Solitary, who, gazing on the lovely distant scene, 

H Would giisse till U became 
Far lovelier, and his heart could not sustain 
The beauty, still mom beauteous.” 

But the idealist, of whatever school, is seldom content 
to base his appeal to ns upon these scattered intuitions 
alone. There is a wholes epoch of our existence win we 
memories, differing, indeed, immensely in vividness and 
importance in the minds of different men, are yet, miIH- 
oiontly common to nil men to form a favourite basis for 
philosophical argument.. “ The child is father of the 
man;” and through the recollection and observation of 
early childhood we may hope to trace our ancestry — in 
heaven above or on the earth beneath— in its most signifi- 
cant manifestation. 
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Ti in to the workings <>f the mind of the child that the 
philosopher appeals who wishes to prove that knowledge 
is recollection, and that our recognition of geometrical 
truths — so prompt as to appear instinctive- — depends on 
our having been actually familiar with them in an earlier 
world. The Christian mystic invokes with equal confi- 
dence his own memories of a state which seemed as yet to 
know no sin : 

u Happy those early days, when I 
Shined in my angel infancy ! 

Before I understood this place 
Appointed for my second race, 

Or taught my soul to fancy aught 
Hut a white, celestial thought; 

When yet I had not walked above 
A mile or two from my first Love, 

And, looking back at that short space, 

Could see a glimpse of Ilis bright, face; 

When on some gilded cloud or dower 
My gazing soul would dwell an hour, 

And in those weaker glories spy 
Home shadows of eternity ; 

Before I taught my tongue to wound 
My conscience with a sinful sound, 

Or had the black art to dispense 
A several sin to every sense, 

But felt through all thin fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of overlastingness.” 

And Wordsworth, whose recollections were exceptional- 
ly vivid, and whoso introspection was exceptionally pene- 
trating, has drawn from his own childish memories philo- 
sophical lessons winch are hard to disentangle in a logical 
statement, but which will roughly admit of being classed 
under two heads. For, firstly, he has shown an unusual 
delicacy of analysis in eliciting the “ firstborn affinities that. 
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fit our new existence to existing things ” — in tracing the 
first impact of impressions which are destined to give the 
mind its earliest ply, or even, in unreflecting natures, to de- 
termine the permanent modes of thought. And, secondly, 
from the halo of pure and vivid emotions with which our 
childish years are surrounded, and the close connexion of 
this emotion with external nature, which it glorifies and 
transforms, he infers that the soul has enjoyed elsewhere 
an existence superior to that of earth, hut an existence of 
which external nature retains for a time the power of re- 
minding her. 

The first of these lines of thought may he illustrated hy 
a passage in the Prelude , in which the boy’s mind is repre- 
sented as passing through precisely the train of emotion 
which we may imagine to he at the root of the theology 
of many barbarous peoples. He is rowing at night alone 
on Esthwaite Lake, his eyes fixed upon a ridge of crags, 
above which nothing is visible : 

“ I dipped my oars into the silent lake, 

And as I rose upon the stroke my boat 
Went heaving through the water like a swan ; 

When, from behind that craggy steep till then 
The horizon’s bound, a huge peak, black and huge, 

As if with voluntary power instinct 
Upreared its head. I struck and struck again; 

And, growing still in stature, the grim shape 
Towered up between me and the stars, and still, 

For so it seemed, with purpose of its own, 

And measured motion like a living thing, 

Strode after me. With trembling oars I turned, 

And through the silent water stole my way 
Back to the covert of the willow-tree ; 

There in her mooring-place I left my bark, 

And through the meadows homeward went, in grave 
And serious mood. But after I had seen 
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it spectacle, for many days, my brain 
rked with a dim and undetermined sense 
unknown modes of being ; o’er my thoughts 
ire hung a darkness — call it solitude, 

Dlank desertion. No familiar shapes 
nained, no pleasant images of trees, 
sea, or sky, no colours of green fields ; 

. huge and mighty forms, that do not live 
e living men, moved slowly thro’ the mind 
day, and were a trouble to my dreams.” 

ontroversy as to the origin of the worship of 
>bjects, or of the powers of Nature, this passage 
y be cited as an example of the manner in which 
its, or those powers, can impress the mind with 
fhich is the foundation of savage creeds, while 
re not identified with any human intelligence, 
5 spirits of ancestors or the like, nor even sup- 
perate according to any human analogy, 
ds point Wordsworth’s reminiscences may seem 
illustrate the conclusions which science reaches 
►ads. But he is not content with merely record- 
alyzing his childish impressions ; he implies, or 
3, that these “ fancies from afar are brought” — 
lild’s view of the world reveals to him truths 
man with difficulty retains or recovers. This is 
lal teaching of science, yet it would be hard to 
it is absolutely impossible. The child’s instincts 
>e supposed to partake in larger measure of the 
itincts of the race, in smaller measure of the 
;incts of his own country and century, than is 
ith the man. Now the feelings and beliefs of 
ssive century will probably be, on tbe whole, 
> those of any previous century. But this is 
sally true ; the teaching of each generation does 
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not thus ,su in up the results of the wlude pot. And thus 
the child, to whom in a certain niim* the pa t of limuaiblv 
i.s present - - who is living through the whole life « .f the 
race in little, before hr liven the life of Inn century in largo 
— -may possibly dimly apprehend something m«»rc of truth 
in certain directions than is visible t*> the adults around 
him. 

But, thus qualified, the intuitions of infancy might seem 
scarcely worth insisting on. And Wordsworth, an k well 
known, has followed Plato in advancing f t *r the child a 
much holder claim. Tin* child's stud, in this view, has rx- 
istcd before it entered the body has ncklcd in a world 
superior to ours, but connected, by the human* nee of the 
same pervading Spirit* with the material universe before 
our eyes. The child begins by feeling this material world 
strange to him. But he seen in it, an it were, what he turn 
been accustomed to see; he dkcents in it its Utmhip with 
tho spiritual world which he dimly remembers; it k to 
him “ an unsubstantial fairy place n — • a scene at once 1 light- 
er ami more unreal than it will appear in lik eye* when lie 
has become noelmmtked to earth. And even when thU 
freshness of insight lias passed away, it oeea bundlv hap 
pens that nights or sounds of unusual beauty « *r earn ing 
deep AHKOoiatioUH— -a rainbow, a euckook cay, a sunset of 
extraordinary ; plembmr will renew for a w hile this sense 
of vision and nearness to the spiritual world -a wmw 
which never loses its reality, though with advancing years 
its presence grows briefer and more rare. 

Bueh then, in prosaic statement, k the most clmracterktie 
message of Wordsworth. And it k to be noted that though 
Wordsworth at times presents *1 m a coherent theory* yet 
it is not noeetmarily of tho nature of n theory, nor need 1m 
accepted or rejected as a whole; but is rather mi inlet of 
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ning emotion in which, different minds can share in 
.easure of their capacities or their need. There are 
to whom childhood "brought no strange vision of 
;ncss, but who can feel their communion with the 
itj in Nature growing with the growth of their souls, 
are others who might be unwilling to acknowledge 
piritual or transcendent source for the elevating joy 
. the contemplation of Nature can give, but who feel, 
:heless, that to that joy Wordsworth has been their 
effective guide. A striking illustration of this fact 
>e drawn from the passage in which John Stuart Mill, 
osopher of a very different school, has recorded the 
tice exercised over him by Wordsworth’s poems, read 
eason of dejection, when there seemed to be no real 
abstantive joy in life, nothing hut the excitement of 
;ruggle with the hardships and injustices of human 


bat made Wordsworth’s poems a medicine for my state of 
he says, in his Autobiography, “ was that they expressed, not 
>utward beauty, but states of feeling, and of thought coloured 
mg, under the excitement of beauty. They seemed to be the 
llture of the feelings which I was in quest of. In them I 
i to draw from a source of inward joy, of sympathetic and im- 
ve pleasure, which could be shared in by all human beings, 
bad no connexion with struggle or impei’fcction, but would be 
icher by every improvement in the physical or social condition 
[kind. From them I seemed to learn what would be the peren- 
arces of happiness, when all the greater evils of life shall have 
emoved. And I felt myself at once better and happier as I 
.nder their influence.”- 

>rds like these, proceeding from a mind so different 
the poet’s own, form perhaps as satisfactory a testi- 
to the value of his work as any writer can obtain : 
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for they imply that Wordsworth has succeeded in giving 
liia own impress to emotions which may become common 
to all; that ho has produced a body of thought which is 
felt to bo both distinctive and coherent, while yet it en- 
larges the reader's capaeiti**;. instead of making demands 
upon Ids credence. Whether there be theories, they shall 
pass; whether then* he systems, they shall fail; the true 
epoch-maker in tin* history of the human soul is the man 
who educes from tills bewildering universe u new ami ele- 
vating joy. 

I have alluded above to some of tin* passages most of 
them familiar enough, in which Wordsworth's sense of 
the mystic relation between the world without uh and the 
world within— the ei*iTe.«pnn»lener between the seen and 
the unseen— is «*\pr .-d in its most general terms. But 

it is evident that such n conviction as this, if it contain any 
truth, cannot be barren of rnii-»e«jueiuvs on any level of 
thought The communion with Nature which is capable 
of being at times sublimed to an incommunicable creasy 
must be capable also of explaining Nature to us so far as 
she can be explained ; there must be ttxfamnin mvtlitt of 
natural religion ; there muni be something in the nature 
of poetic truths, standing midway between mystic intuition 
and delicate observation. 

How rich Wordsworth is in them* poetic truths— how 
illumining is the gasm which he turns on the commonest 
phenomena — how subtly and variously he shows m the 
sours innate perceptions or inherited memories, m it were, 
eo* operating with Nature and 41 half creating” th« voice 
with which she speak; — all this can be learnt by attentive 
study alone. Only a few scattered samples can bo given 
here; and I will begin with o m on whoso * iguifienmv 
the poet has himself dwelt. This h tins poem called TU 
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Leech-Gatherer , afterwards more formally named j Resolu- 
tion and Independence. 

“I will explain to you,” says Wordsworth, “ in prose, 
my feelings in writing that poem. 1 describe myself as 
having been exalted to the highest pitch of delight by the 
joy *>u, smws and beauty of Nature; and then as depressed, 
oven in the midst of those beautiful objects, to the lowest 
dejection and despair. A young poet in the midst of the 
happiness of Nature is described as overwhelmed by the 
thoughts of the miserable reverses which have befallen the 
happiest of all men, viz., poets. I think of this till. I am 
ho deeply impressed with it, that 1 consider the manner in 
which I am rescued from my dejection and despair almost 
as an interposition of Providence. A person reading the 
poem with feelings like mine will have been awed and 
controlled, expecting something spiritual or supernatural 
What is brought forward ! A lonely place, 4 a pond, by 
which m old man wan, far from all house or homo:’ not 
alone/, nor mt, hut was - — the figure presented in tho most 
naked simplicity possible. The feeling of spirituality or 
Hupcrnaturalmms is again referred to as being strong in my 
mind in this passage, flow came he here! thought I, or 
what can he be doing! I then describe him, whether ill 
or well is not for mo to judge with perfect confidence; 
but this 1 can confidently affirm, that though I believe 
Clod has given me a strong imagination, I cannot conceive 
a figure more impressive than that of an old man like this, 
the survivor of a wife and ten children, travelling alone 
among the mountains and all lonely places, carrying with 
him hi* own fortitude, and the necessities which an unjust 
state of society has laid upon him. You speak of his 
speech as tedious. Everything is tedious when one does 
not read with the feelings of the author. The Thom is 
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tedious to hundreds ; and ho in The Idiot Ihuj to hundreds. 
It is in the character of the old man to tell bin story, which 
an impatient reader must feel tedious. But, good heav- 
ens ! Hindi a figure, in such a place; a pious, .% -If tv .pi-etiug, 
miserably infirm and pi onset 1 old man, telling such a tale !’’ 

The mdvo earnestness of this passage suggests to m 
how constantly recurrent in Wordsworth's mind were the 
two trains of ideas which form the substance of the poem ; 
the interaction, namely (if so it may be termed), of the 
moods of Nature with the moods of the human mind; 
and the dignity and interest of man ns man, depicted with 
no complex background of madid or political life, but set 
amid the primary affections and sorrows, and the wild 
aspects of the external world. 

Among the pictures which Wordsworth has left u* of 
the influence of Nature on human character, Peter Hell 
maybe taken as marking one end, and the poems on Lucy 
the other end of the scale. Peter Bell lives in the face 
of Nature untouched alike by her terror and her charm ; 
Limy's whole being in moulded by Nature’s self ; she in 
responsive to mm and shadow, to silence and to sound, 
and melts almost into an impel- medbrn of a (’umbrian 
valley's peace. Between these two extremes how many 
are the possible shades of feeling! In ft nth, for instance, 
the point impressed upon m is that Nature’s influence in 
only salutary so long as ah© is herself, so to say, in keeping 
with man; that when her ej. r;dl-?i reach that degree of 
habitual energy ami splendour at which our h*ve for her 
passes into fascination and our admiration into b* wilder* 
meat, then the fierce and irregular stimulus run sort* tm 
longer with th© growth of a temperate virtue ; 

44 The wind, the tempest nmrlnit high, 

The tumult of a tropic sky* 
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Might well be dangerous food 
For him, a youth to whom was given 
So much of earth, so much of heaven, 

And such impetuous blood.” 

a contrasting touch recalls the healing power of 
3 gentle and familiar presences which came to Euth 
er stormy madness with visitations of momentary 

“ Yet sometimes milder hours she knew, 

Nor wanted sun, nor rain, nor dew, 

Nor pastimes of the May ; 

They all were with her in her cell ; 

And a wild brook with cheerful knell 
Did o’er the pebbles play.” 

will give one other instance of this subtle method of 
ng with the contrasts in nature. It is from the poem 
led “ Lines left upon a Seat in a Yew-Tree which 
is near the Lake of Esthwaite , on a desolate part of 
Shore , commanding a beautiful Prospect” This seat * 
once the haunt of a lonely, a disappointed, an em* 
red man. 

4 ‘Stranger! these gloomy boughs 
Had charms for him ; and here he loved to sit, 

His only visitants a straggling sheep, 

The stone-chat, or the glancing sand-piper ; 

And on these barren rocks, with fern and heath 
And juniper and thistle sprinkled o’er, 

Fixing his downcast eye, he many an hour 
A morbid pleasure nourished, tracing here 
An emblem of his own unfruitful life ; 

And v lifting up his head, he then would gaze 
On the more distant scene — how lovely ’tis 
Thou seest — and he would gaze till it became 
Far lovelier, and his heart could not contain 
The beauty, still more beauteous ! Nor, that time, 

K 7 23 
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When Nature hat) rmhUsseU him m h»*ei»*lf, 

Would In* tutfpl these tw mj*a, n* fclmw 1 sninds, 

Warm from the InhutirH of heiieodriire, 

The world, and human life, »|q»e sired a m*r»c 
Of kindred lmi‘Hm*s+rt; then hr *<iuht ni^h 
With mourn fill joy, to think that *4h rn f« It 
Whitt ho mtiitt ti over feel : mini m», l*r»i Man ! 

On cbitumry view* would fancy IWtl 
Till hiit eye* Htreaiued with tears. M 

Thin in one of the parages which the lover of Word*- 
Worth quotes, perhaps. with some tipprrluimmn ; md know* 
frig how far it carries into the hearts of of hr?* it* idler t* 
frig power; how vividly il calls tip before them t lint mood 
of denotata hmelimmH when the whole virion of httmim 
love urn! joy hangs like ft mirage in the air, mol only when 
it iwentH imvowrahh distant wniio also ititolrnthly dear. 
But, however thin p.-.ri!-- a passage mm tinpriwn lit*! 
reader, it h not hard to illustrate by abundant. reference* 
the potent otion.iHty of Wordsworth'?* outlook ott the 
oxtaroal world. 

There mm indeed no aspect of ymtiins however often 
depleted, in which his seeing eye eoiitd not discern some 
unnoted quality ; there wan no 0010*! to which nature 
gave birth in the wind of man from which hi< meditation 
could not di enga o 1 mmn element which threw light on 
our inner being. How often hint the approach of evening 
boon described! and how mysterious U it* mdrtttitUtttg 
power 1 Yet it mm nwrvol for Wordsworth, in bin mm- 
mt u Hail, Twilight, sovereign of one peaceful itottr ,* 1 to 
draw out a characteristic of that grey waning light which 
half explains to m its sombre and pm deling elnirtii. 
14 Day’s mutable distinctions n pans away; all in the land* 
unapt) that auggimt* our own age or on? own handiwork k 
gone; wo look on the sight mm by mr remote ancestor^ 
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he visible present is generalized into an immeasu- 
past. 

s sonnet on tlie Duddon beginning “"What aspect 
the Man who roved or fled First of his tribe to this 
dell?” carries bach the mind along the same track, 
the added thought of Nature’s permanent gentleness 
the “ hideous usages ” of primeval man — through all 

1 the stream’s voice was innocent, and its flow benign. 
r eight of awe not easy to be borne ” fell on the poet, 
is he looked on the earliest memorials which these 
;e ancestors have left us. The Sonnet on a Stone - 

2 which opens with these words is conceived in a 

of emotion never more needed than now — when 

y itself owes its preservation to the munificence of 
rate individual — when stone -circle or round- tower, 
or dolmen, are destroyed to save a few shillings, and 
►ation-roads are mended with the immemorial altars 
L unknown God. “ Speak, Giant- mother ! tell it to 
[orn !” — how strongly does the heart re-echo the sol- 
invocation which calls on those abiding witnesses to 
: once of what they knew long ago ! 
e mention of these ancient worships may lead us to 
i what manner Wordsworth was affected by the Nat- 
eities of Greece and Rome — impersonations which 
preserved through so many ages so strange a charm, 
space . must be found here for the characteristic son- 
i which the baseness and materialism of modern life 
s him back on whatsoever of illumination and reality 
i that young ideal. 

u The world is too much with us ; late and soon, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers ; 

Little we see in Nature that is ours ; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon 1 
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The Rea that hares her bnnom to the moon; 

The Winds that will he howling at all hours, 

Ami are up gathered now like sleeping flowers; 

For this, for everything we are out of tune ; 

It moves us not, limit Uodl I’d rather he 
A pagan suckled in n ereeil outworn ; 

Kn might I» standing on this pleasant leu, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 

Have sight «»f Proteus rising from the Hens 
Ur hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn.” 

Wordsworth's own imagination ulonlr/cd Nature in a 
different way. Tito sonnet 44 Brook! whoso society the 
poet seeks ” places him among the men w hose Nature tiei- 
tiuH have not yet become :mthr»»pnnmrphh* men to whom 
“unknown modes of being” may seem more lovely an 
well an more awful than the life we know, lie would not 
give to his idealized brook 44 human checks, channels for 
tears— -no Naiad should*!, thou be”™ 

“ It mans the Kterual Soul is riot hod in thee 
With purer rubes than (hone td’ flesh and blond, 

And hath bestowed on thee a better good ; 

Unwearied jov» and life without its earrs,” 

And in tin* & Umnvt on ('tila'in Itrnch the sea in regarded in 
the name way, with a mjmlhy (if l may no say) which 
needs no help from an tmmdiiary impersonation, but 
strikes back to a sense of kinship which seems antecedent 
to the origin of mam 

“It is a beauteous Evening, calm and free ; 

The holy lime Is tjuiel m a Nun 
Breathitt with adoration ; the broad sun 
Is sinking down In It* tiamjuiUify ; 

The gentleness of heaven U on the Beat 
Listen ! the mighty Being is awake, 

Ami doth with his eternal molten make 
A Round like thunder—* verUaiin gly 
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iparison, made by Wordsworth himself, of his 
tod of observing Nature with Scott’s expresses in 
cal language something of what I am endeavour- 

T t 

iatiated much to me one day,” says Mr. Aubrey de Vere, 
,lked among the hills above Grasmere, on the mode in 
ire had been described by one of the most juBtly popular 
’s modern poets — one for whom he preserved a high and 
s respect. ‘He took pains,’ Wordsworth said; ‘he went 
s pencil and note-book, and jotted down whatever struck 
-a river rippling over the sands, a ruined tower on a rock 
promontory, and a mountain-ash waving its red berries. 
)me and wove the whole together into a poetical descrip- 
ir a pause, Wordsworth resumed, with a flashing eye and 
1 voice : ‘ But Nature does not permit an inventory to be 
r charms ! He should have left his pencil and note-hook 
ied his eye as he walked with a reverent attention on all 
inded him, and taken all into a heart that could under- 
mjoy. Then, after several days had passed by,* he should 
Dgated his memory as to the scene. He would have dis- 
,t, while much of what he had admired was preserved to 
was also most wisely obliterated ; that which remained — 
surviving in his mind — would have presented the ideal 
al truth of the scene, and done so in a large part by dis- 
ch which, though in itself striking, was not characteristic, 
me many of the most brilliant details are but accidental ; 
for Nature does not note them, or at least does not dwell 


lany a phrase of Wordsworth’s rises in the mind 
tion of this power 1 phrases which embody in a 
iture, or a single image — it may be the vivid 
)f the flowery coppice, of 

“Flaunting summer, when he throws 
His soul into the briar-rose ” — 

lancholy stillness of the declining year — 


Whs -iv float i 

OVr twilight field' the autumnal ;m r;*' 

or, a* in the words which to the ..en utho (’hade., hum!* 
seemed t«»<* terrible. for art, tin 4 inv sp* *n ne hianl.ne.' «*f 
the universe • - 

“The broad <»p* s n i «ve of the 'o!itan, . by "■ - 

beneath which mortal heart:* mit t make what merriment 
they may. 

Or take those typical stanzas in l\ kr /»»•//, which :.o 
Ion# were accounted umum; Word -worth':. leading ah. .uni 
it ios. 

“In v;tiit through every chaueyml year 
Dili Nature lead him a ? before; 

A primro :** l*y the mrr\? brim 
A yellow primro e was m him, 

Aud it ua.t nothin.*' more. 

“In vain, through water, earth, aud air, 

The : otd of happy : mind uu ; spread, 

When Defer, *>n -mine April morn, 

Ih ueulh the bloom or huddsne (hotti, 

Made the warm earth hi . 1 a.w bed. 

“ At Unoll, when hv the tnr-' fV, ed'*%» 

He lay beneath the brain he » hiyh, 

The «.oft hhte idiy did la-ivr fie lit 
Into hi i heart he ueier I* 1? 

The witchery of the roff tdiie i. f 

“On a fair pro pert ; uj*»e have looked 
And iVlf,a ; I ha*.e heard tia m .-.ay* 

A; if the iJiiivifie' film- had hr;-n 

A tidin' a ,i * d * udta ? a . tie a o no 
On which they p.ov-d tle-ue - Ke . away,*’ 

In all these pa srstuvs, it will b<* *4*o‘n-ii T tin* enndbm r 
educed from Nature rather than add* -4 to her; to* i; 
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{ r<*at < m I as a mystic. text 1 o be deciphered, rather than as a 
stimulus to roving imagination. This latter mood, indeed, 
\\ ordcavorth l eels occasionally, as in the sonnet where 
tin* woodland sights become to him “like a dream of the 
whole world;" hut it is checked by the recurring sense 
that “it i;; our business to idealize the real, and. not to 
ivnli/.e I he ideal.’’ Absorbed in admirat ion of fantastic 
clouit*. of sunset, he feels for a moment ashamed to think 
that they arc tinrememberable — 

“ They arc of the. sky, 

And from our carl lily memory fade away.” 

Hut ; non he disclaims this regret, ami reasserts the para- 
mount interest of the things that we can ,<2; rasp and love: 

isle, with every shape of sky-built dome, 

Though dad in colours beautiful and pure, 
find in flic In-art of man no natural home: 

Th»* immortal Mind craves objects that endure: 

The** cleave to it; from these it cannot roam, 

Nor they from it: their fellowship is noettro.” 

From thin temper of Wordsworth’s mind, it follows that 
there will be many moods in which we shall not retain 
him a 1 our companion. Moods which are. rebellious, which 
heal at. the bars of fate; moods of passion reckless in its 
vehemence, and assuming the primacy of all other emo- 
than through the intensity of its delight or pain; moods 
of mere imaginative phantasy, when we would fain shape 
fr.,m the well wiU’n materials of our thought some fabric 
at one** beautiful and new ; from all such phases ol our in- 
ward hehe( Wordsworth stands aloof. His poem on the 
ub’ildue'ale and the dock dove illustrates with half-eon- 
f ,eiuu^ allegory the contrast between himself and certain 

oiler port v 
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“ 0 Nightingale ! thou surely art 
A creature of a fiery heart ; 

These notes of thine — they pierce and pierce ; 
Tumultuous harmony and fierce ! 

Thou sing’st as if the God of wine 
Had helped thee to a Valentine ; 

A song in mockery and despite 
Of shades, and dews, and silent Night ; 

And steady bliss, and all the loves 
Now sleeping in their peaceful groves. 

“ I heard a Stock-dove sing or say 
His homely tale, this very day ; 

His voice was buried among trees, 

Yet to be come at by the breeze : 

He did not cease ; but cooed — and cooed, 

And somewhat pensively he wooed. 

He sang of love with quiet blending, 

Slow to begin, and never ending ; 

Of serious faith and inward glee ; 

That was the Song — the Song for me !” 

“ His voice was buried among trees ,” says Wordsworth ; 
“a metaphor expressing the love of seclusion by which 
this bird is marked; and characterizing its note as not 
partaking of the shrill and the piercing, and therefore 
more easily deadened by the intervening shade ; yet a note 
so peculiar, and withal so pleasing, that the breeze, gifted 
with that love of the sound which the poet feels, pene- 
trates the shade in which it is entombed, and conveys it 
to the ear of the listener.” 

Wordsworth’s poetry on the emotional side (as dis- 
tinguished from its mystical or its patriotic aspects) could 
hardly be more exactly described than in the above sen- 
tence. For while there are few poems of his which could 
be read to a mixed audience with the certainty of pro- 
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ducing an immediate impression ; yet, on tlie other hand, 
all the "best ones gain in an unusual degree by repeated 
study ; and this is especially the case with those in which 
some touch of tenderness is enshrined in a scene of beau- 
ty, which it seems to interpret, while it is itself exalted 
by it. Such a poem is Stepping Westward , where the 
sense of sudden fellowship, and the quaint greeting be- 
neath the glowing sky, seem to link man’s momentary 
wanderings with the cosmic spectacles of heaven. Such 
are the lines where all the wild romance of Highland 
scenery, the forlornness of the solitary vales, pours itself 
through the lips of the maiden singing at her work, “ as 
if her song could have no ending ” — 

“ Alone she cuts and binds the grain, 

And sings a melancholy strain ; 

0 listen ! for the Yale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound.” 

Such — and with how subtle a difference ! — is the Frag- 
ment in which a “ Spirit of noonday ” wears on his face 
the silent joy of Nature in her own recesses, undisturbed 
by beast, or bird, or man — 

“Nor ever was a cloudless sky 
So steady or so fair.” 

And such are the poems — We are Seven , The Pet Lamb ,* 

1 The Pet Lamb is probably the only poem of Wordsworth’s 
which can be charged with having done moral injury, and that to a 
single individual alone. “Barbara Lewth waite,” says Wordsworth, 
m 1843, “ was not, in fact, the child whom I had seen and overheard 
as engaged in the poem. I chose the name for reasons implied in 
the above ” (i. e., an account of her remarkable beauty), “ and will 
here add a caution against the use of names of living persons. 
Within a few months after the publication of this poem I was much 
surprised, and more hurt, to find it in a child’s school-book, which^ 

7 * 
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Jjnth'ii, The Td\> April Mornitujn - — in whieh tin* heuutv 
of rustic children melts*, m it were, into Nature herself, 
and the 

“ I dooming girl whom* hair was wet 
With points of morning dew” 

becomes the impersonation of the Heanotrit early joy. We 
may apply, indeed, to all theae girla Wordsworth's 4e 
script *mn of leverets playing on a lawn, ami call them 

41 Separate creatures* in their several gifts 
AUiutnling, hut m fuxhionetl that in all 
Thai Nature prompts them to display, their looks, 

Their { farts of motion and their tits of rest, 

An midi diugtitalmble style appears 
And eharaeter of glndtteaH, as if Spring 
bodged in their innocent hoaom*, ami the spirit 
iff the rejoicing Morning were their flwn." 

My limit;'* forbid mo to dwell longer on these points. 
The passages whirl) I have hern eating have hern for the 
most, part selected as illustrating the novelty and aubtlety 
of Wordsworth’s view of nature. Hut it wilt now he Mtf- 
liriently elear how eontimmlly n at rain of human mtrrent 
is interwoven with the delight derived from hup* i mo d 
things. 

** hong hove | loved what l tadmld. 

The night that mini*, the day that rheeoi ; 

The common growth of mother earth 
Sutiier . mother team, her mirth, 

Her humhleat mirth and tear**.” 

having been compiled by Utulley Murray, had mtm Into iwe at 
tJrn: .mere Set mol, when* Parham wait a pupil. Ami, »U«, I had tti« 
nmrfifieatien of learine that aim wm very tain of being tint* di*» 
tingiiie.hed ; and in afterdif© ahe lift*! to my that ah© reinesfilitfreii 
the wddeat* ami wimi l said to her upon the tmmlmC* 
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pool of the Wat/f/omr— who, himself a Habitual 
h'inktT, ban ho glowingly described the glorification 
tin* prospect of nature receives in a Half-intoxicated 
uiay justly claim that He can enter into all genuine 
r*’ even of an order which he declines for himself, 
anything that is false or artificial ho cannot sympa- 
m»r with Hindi fan Its m baseness, cruelty, rancour, 
man contrary to human nature itself; but in deal- 
ih faults of mere imtknm he is far less strait-laced 
inny less virtuous men. 

had, in fact, a reverence for human beings as such, 
enabled him to face even their frailties without 
ion; and there was something In his own happy 
tion from such falls which touched Him into regard- 
m less fortunate rather with pity than disdain: 

H Because the unstained, the clear, the crystalline, 

Haw ever hi them something of benign.” 

comment on Burns’s Tam o' Shanter will perhaps 
« some readers who arc accustomed to think of him 
i his didactic attitude. 

* the privilege of poetic genius,” he says, “to catch, under 
restrictions of which, perhaps, at the time of its being exerted 
. dimly conscious, a spirit of pleasure wherever it can be found, 
odks of nature, and In the business of men. The poet, trust- 
trimary Instincts, luxuriates among the felicities of love and 
*4 is enraptured while he describes the fairer aspects of war, 
a he shrink from the company of the passion of love, though 
from convivial pica mm, though intemperate — nor from 
wmeo of war, though savage, ami recognized as th<i handmaid 
latino, Frequently and admirably 1ms burns given way to 
» pulses of nature, both with reference to himself and in do- 
j the condition of others. Who, but some impenetrable dunce 
»w minded puritan in works of art, over read without delight 
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flu* p'u'furo whWh ho ha s 'Iwwu «d Hit* convivial ctuUnthm of the 
nntic iulv« niuriT, Tam *♦* Shunirr ? Tlu« |««t fmrH not to toll the 
mu h r in the oul*H that h*-« h. m w , t •, 4 do poruN* ami nottbh drunk- 
ard, who;so l*\ei‘S»i*a ttoro < fmplrol IO tli * Op$i**rttmtf teg Tills 
ivprnhate <*dt/» down t<» h; s mp-j w kilo tho rtorm lit roaring, and 
lmavrii and earth a to in e**ufu-»»m; the night U driven <m by mutg 
nmt tmmiUuoti* tn*ir»»\ htuehn-r and jowl thicken tin the beverage im- 
proves upon the p.d. -f‘ * ' ■' InUdity archly homl.t to the service 

of general benevolence ,’idhnhne-H m not utwwstt, hut wearing the 
nui»k of w trial om di ddy ; and while theae various elements of hu- 
manity are blended into «»ne psimd and happy composition of elated 
spirits the anger *d the t«mp»<t without door* only htdghteurt and 
arlfi off tin* enjoyment within, I pity hint who cannot perceive that 
in all this though there ««* no moral purpose, there h a moral 
effect, 

14 ' Kings may ho tdi ;d, hut Tam warn glortou#, 

OVr n* tin 1 uVf ot life victorious , 1 

What it Intfson do thi’fso wonh ro rprev of rliaritithk* indulgence for 
the* vicious habit* of the principal itehur ht the grotto, and of those 
who resemble him S Men who to the rigidly virtuous are objects al- 
most of loathing* and whom therefore they mount serve ! Tito poet, 
penetrating the tmdghtly mil dUganting surfaces of things hint un- 
veiled with *n*|ubdte skill the finer Urn of imagination and fooling, 
that of h*» hind thow being?* to practices productive of ho much tut* 
happittesH to themselves, ami to tl mao whom it is choir duty to cher- 
ish; and, a* far m ho put* the reader into |w»Me*ndon of this Intel- 
ligent . ^mpathv. h-~ »p:.dX- him for o&miaitig a salutary Influence 
ovt*r ihi* mlnda <»f thuao who aro thus «h plorahly ntiNluvotl. 11 


Thu rtsv«rt?«fto for mmi a?* mm % iiw \t for him 
in hin primary rolntiona ntui hi* which 

thpHo ronimriti* on Tttm «* Shunter form m nmtarkitldo 
im pxamphh U tt luihit of thought too in nil 

Wor«Uw 3 orfh f a work* to mill for wjnmiflc illtintraiion, Tito 
figures of of MuUktcw % of tltei of tint 

hero of tin; Fa r nr mm % uttti ovoit tif if to Idmi fte*y. sip^cit 
thi?mHi?]v« at mm in ihi* raimoaiott* lint it tthould be 
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noted in each case how free is the poet’s view from any 
idealization of the poorer classes as such, from the ascrip- 
tion of imaginary merits to an unknown populace which 
forms the staple of so much revolutionary eloquence. 
These poems, while they form the most convincing rebuke 
to the exclusive pride of the rich and great, are also a 
stern and strenuous incentive to the obscure and lowly. 
They are pictures of the poor man’s life as it is — pictures 
as free as Crabbe’s from the illusion of sentiment — but in 
which the delight of mere observation (which in Crabbe 
predominates) is subordinated to an intense sympathy with 
all such capacities of nobleness and tenderness as are called 
out by the stress and pressure of penury or woe. They 
form for the folk of northern England (as the works of 
Burns and Scott for the Scottish folk) a gallery of figures 
that are modelled, as it were, both from without and from 
within; by one with experience so personal as to keep 
every sentence vividly accurate, and yet with an insight 
which could draw from that simple life lessons to itself 
unknown. We may almost venture to generalize our 
statement further, and to assert that no writer since Shak- 
speare has left us so true a picture of the British nation. 
In Milton, indeed, we have the characteristic English spirit 
at a whiter glow ; but it is the spirit of the scholar only, 
or of the ruler, not of the peasant, the woman, or the child. 
Wordsworth gives us that spirit as it is diffused among 
shepherds and husbandmen — as it exists in obscurity and 
at peace. And they who know what makes the strength 
of nations need wish nothing better than that the tem- 
per whifjh he saw and honoured among the Cumbrian 
dales should be the temper of all England, now and for 
ever. 

Our discussion of Wordsworth’s form of Natural Religion 



lms loti us bark by n<> form! transition to tin* simph* 
whieh bo tlcsertbeil ami shared, I return to the Hi or 
bis later yearn— -if that be railed a story whieh derive 1 
interest from ine'uient or ami dwells only on 

slow brooiUngH of a meditative iu»uL 
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ITALIAN TOUR. — ECCLESIASTICAL SONNETS. — POLITICAL 
VIEWS. LAUREATESHIP. 

Wordsworth was fond of travelling, and indulged this 
taste whenever he could afford it. Comparing himself and 
Southey, he says in 1843 : “ My lamented friend Southey 
used to say that, had he been a Papist, the course of life 
which in all probability would have been his was that of 
a Benedictine monk, in a convent furnished with an inex- 
haustible library. Books were, in fact, his passion ; and 
wandering , I can with truth affirm, was mine ; but this 
propensity in me was happily counteracted by inability 
from want of fortune to fulfil my wishes.” We find him, 
however, frequently able to contrive a change of scene. 
His Swiss tour in 17 90, his residence in France in 17 9 1-2, 
his residence in Germany, 1798-9, have been already 
touched on. Then came a short visit to France in August, 
1802, which produced the sonnets on Westminster Bridge 
and Calais Beach. The tour in Scotland which was so 
fertile in poetry took place in 1803. A second tour in 
Scotland, in 1814, produced the Brownie's Cell and a few 
other pieces. And in July, 1820, he set out with his wife 
and sister and two or three other friends for a tour through 
Switzerland and Italy. 

This tour produced a good deal of poetry ; and here and 
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there are touches which recall the old inspiration. Such 
is the comparison of the clouds about the Engelberg to 
hovering angels ; and such the description of the eclipse 
falling upon the population of statues which throng the 
pinnacles of Milan Cathedral. But for the most part the 
poems relating to this tour have an artificial look; the 
sentiments in the vale of Chamouni seem to have been 
laboriously summoned for the occasion; and the poet’s 
admiration for the Italian maid and the Helvetian girl is 
a mere shadow of the old feeling for the Highland girl, to 
whom, in fact, he seems obliged to recur in order to give 
reality to his new emotion. 

To conclude the subject of Wordsworth’s travels, I will 
mention here that in 1823 he made a tour in Holland, and 
in 1824 in North Wales, where his sonnet to the torrent 
at the Devil’s Bridge recalls the Swiss scenery seen in his 
youth with vigour and dignity. In 1828 he made another 
excursion in Belgium with Coleridge, and in 1829 he visit- 
ed Ireland with his friend Mr. Marshall. Neither of these 
tours was productive. In 1831 he paid a visit with his 
daughter to Sir Walter Scott at Abbotsford, before his de- 
parture to seek health in Italy. Scott received them cor- 
dially, and had strength to take them to the Yarrow. “ Of 
that excursion,” says Wordsworth, “ the verses Yarrow Re- 
visited are a memorial. On our return in the afternoon we 
had to cross the Tweed, directly opposite Abbotsford. A 
rich but sad light, of rather a purple than a golden hue, 
was spread over the Eildon hills at that moment; and, 
thinking it . probable that it might be the last time Sir 
Walter would cross the stream (the Tweed), I was not a 
little moved, and expressed some of my feelings in the 
sonnet beginning, A trouble not of clouds nor weeping rain . 
At noon on Thursday we left Abbotsford, and on the mom-* 
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ing of that clay Sir Walter and I had a serious conversation, 
tete-a-tcte, when he spoke with gratitude of the happy life 
which, upon the whole, he had led. lie had written in my 
daughter’s album, before he came into the breakfast-room 
that morning, a few stanzas addressed to her; and, while 
putting the book into her hand, in his own study, stand- 
ing by his desk, be said to her, in my presence, 6 1 should 
not have done anything of this kind but for your father’s 
sake; they are probably the last verses I shall ever write.’ 
They show how much his mind was impaired ; not by the 
strain of thought, but by the execution, some of the lines 
being imperfect, and one stanza wanting corresponding 
rhymes. One letter, the initial S, had been omitted in 
the spelling of his own name.” 

Them was another tour in Scotland in 1833, which pro- 
duced Memorials of little poetic value. And in 1837 ho 
made a long tour in Italy with Mr. Orabbe Robinson. But 
the poems which record this tour indicate a mind scarcely 
any longer susceptible to any vivid stimulus except from 
accustomed objects and ideas. The Mudng$ near Aqua - 
pendente are musingn on Scott and Ilelvollyn; the Fine 
Tree of Monte Mario is interesting because Sir George 
Beaumont has saved it from destruction; the Cuckoo at 
Laverna brings all childhood back into his heart. “ I re- 
member perfectly well,” says Orabbo Robinson, “that I 
heard the cuckoo at Laverna twice before he heard it; and 
that it absolutely fretted him that my ear was first favour- 
ed ; and that he exclaimed with delight, * I hear it I I hear 
it r ” This was his hint foreign tour ; nor, indeed, are 
thems tours very noticeable except as showing that ho was 
not blindly wedded to his own lake scenery; that his ad- 
miration could face comparisons, and keep the same vivid- 
ness when he wm fresh from other orders of beauty. 
h 24 
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Thr production* of those Inter yearn took for the nimt 
part a didactic rather than a descriptive form, In I Ini 
volutin* entitled I*oa/is r/ri«y/y of Early and Later iVu/w, 
published in 1 H-PJ, worn many hortatory or cecicriaatical 
pieces of inferior merit, and among tln*m various addition* 
to tin* EtrirHmnfltal Sit tehr*, a series uf minuet h begun in 
1 8‘J 1 , but which ho continued to enlarge, spending cm thorn 
much of the energies of Hum Iator year*. And although it 
in only in a fow instances — its in tho d<* eriptbm of King's 
College, Cambridge — that these wonnets puma*** force or 
charm enough to rank them high m pm -try, yot they as* 
mams a certain value when wo consider not m* much their 
own adequacy m tho greater in eh on. a **\ of all rival »t- 
tempts in tho mini' direction, 

Thu Episcopalian C’hnrehman, in thU country or in tho 
United Staten, will certainly nowhere find presented to him 
in poetical form ho dignified and comprehensive a record 
of the struggles and the glories, of the vicissitude* ami tho 
edification, of tho great body to which he belong*. Next 
to tho Anglican liturgy, though next at tm minnum? in- 
terval, thaw HonnetH may take rank as tho authentic ex* 
position of her historic being — an exposition delivered 
with something of her own unadorned dignity, and in tier 
moderate and tranquil tone. 

I would not, however, seem to claim too mucin Tim 
religion which these later poems of Wordsworth’s embody 
is rather tho stately tradition of n great Church than the 
pangs and aspiration* i if n holy mm!* There h little in 
them, whether for good or evil, of itm stuff of which a 
Paul, a Francis, a Dominic are made* Thai fervent onto- 
tion~»fikin to tho pinoaoti of love rather than to intellmd* 
tml or moral conviction— finds voice through singers of a 
mty different tone. It m fed by an inward anguish and 
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felieity which, to those who have not felt them, seem as 
causeless ais a lover’s moods ; hy wrestlings not with liesh 
and blood ; by nights of despairing self-abasement $ by ec- 
stasies of an incommunicable peace. How great the gulf 
between Wordsworth and George Herbert !— -Herbert “ of- 
fering at heaven, growing and groaning thither” — and 
Wordsworth, for whom the gentle regret of the lines — 

“ Me this unehartered freedom tires, 

I feel the weight of chance desires ” — 

forms his most characteristic expression of the self-judg- 
ment of the solitary soul. 

Wordsworth accomplished one reconciliation of great 
importance to mankind. He showed, as plainly in his way 
m Socrates had shown it long ago, with what readiness a 
profoundly original conception of the scheme of things will 
shape itself into the mould of an established and venerable 
faith. He united the religion of the philosopher with the 
religion of the churchman ; one rarer thing he could not 
do: ho could not unite the religion of the philosopher 
with the religion of the saint. It is, indeed, evident that 
the most inspiring feeling which breathes through Words- 
worth’s ecclesiastical pieces is not of a doctrinal, not even 
of a spiritual kind. The ecclesiastical as well as the polit- 
ical sentiments of his later years arc prompted mainly by 
the admiring love with which ho regarded the structure of 

English society' seen aa that society was by him in its 

simplest and most poetic aspect. This concroto attach- 
ment to the scenes about him had always formed an im- 
portant element in his character. Ideal politics, whether 
in Church or Hiatt?, had never occupied his mind, which 
sought rather to And its informing principles embodied in 
the England of his own day. The sonnet On a Parsonage 
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in Oxfordshire well tin* bo \\v.< minutene** with 

whir h Iir draw* nut tlu* beau!) and filn* "•-* of the fit ah’ 
Hnlitni heheme of thin; tlm power *»f Htedidi Country 
lift* to *athf’y mi many mo»»d» *»i i»>hnm 

The oouutn M*at of tin* Kill*;! i lt 411110 «*r nobb-mmi ha* 
heroine — may we not *ay t ■ 011** of the w»*ild‘ * eleven t\ j *«-h 
of n happy nm 1 a wtatrlj home, And \\ old <w * »rt h» e-pe 
riully in hi* poem* which deal w iti» < l oh*'»rt«*n, ha-* di*»w n 
how deeply he Colt the it way of Melt a home’* hereditary 
iimjc*tv, it* *mnv and in ~ charm. Vet there 

are moods when the heart which deeply feel* the im^uali* 
ty of human loin turn* toward* 11 humbler idea. There art* 
moment* when the broad park, the hall* and tower*. eeem 
no longer the fitting frame of human r hut rather 

an isolating solitude, an unfeeling triumph over the poor. 
In such a moot! of mind it will u*»t al way * nut i d v »ih to 
dwell, m Wordsworth ha* m* often done, *>n the virtue and 
happiness that father round n cottage hearth ■ which we 
inunt, after all, judge by a Miinewhai |m* exacting ntaieh 
nrd. We turn rather to the 44 1* fined rusticity “ «»f an Kng* 
linh Parsonage home- -■ 


** Where huh ground Ingtici, imhaUuwvni ends, 

I* lliiirkwl hy ill* dbUitigaldoUde title 1 ; 

The turf mitten, the pathway* intertwine 

and the clergy ijmiu* abode ban but ««» umeb «»f dignity m 
befits the minister of the Church whirl* in the Imitdct** 
ctmtro ; enough to suggest the old Athenian hoimt »*f 
beauty without extravagance, mid study without eflVmb 
musy ; enough to nhow that dwelling* where not this life 
but another h tho pr*\:tmn.‘ thought, and cure, yet need 
not litek the grace* of culture nor the hive* of home. 

The aounei on fVo, Aon ! the life of Hubert 
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\\ alkor, the- incumbent of Seatlrvvaitc, which is given at 
li-n-riH in the notes to Die sonnets on the Duddon, afford 
a dill more characteristic instance of the clerical ideal 
towards which Wordsworth naturally turned. In Robert 
Walker lie. had a Cumbrian statesman turned into a prac- 
tical .saint; and he describes him with a gusto in which 
hi. laboured sounds on IauuI or on Dimensions are wholly 
deficient. 

It* was in social and political matters that the conse- 
quences ol t his idealizing view of the facts around him in 
Cumberland wen* most apparent. Take education, for 
example. Wordsworth, as has been already stated, was 
one of the earliest, and most impressive assertors of the 
national duty of teaching every English child to read, 
lb* insists on this with a prosaic earnestness which places 
. < \ eral pages of the. Krcnrawn, among what may bo called 
the standing bugbears which his poems otter to the inex- 
perienced reader. Ami yet as soon as, through the exer- 
tion:* of Hell and Lancaster, there seems to he some chance 
of really educating the. poor. Dr. Hell, whom Coleridge 
fondly imagines as surrounded iti heaven by multitudes of 
grateful angels, is to Wordsworth a name of horror. The 
unstresses trained on his system arc called “Dr. Bell’s 
sour looking teachers in petticoats.” And tho instruction 
received in these new Tangled schools is compared to “tho 
training that (its a boxer for victory in the ring.” Tho 
reason of this apparent inconsistency is not far to seek 
Wordsworth’s eyes were fixed on tho village life around 
him. Observation of that life impressed on him tho im- 
perative necessity of instruction in reading. But it was 
from a moral rather than an intellectual point of view that 
he regarded it tin needful, and, this opening into the world 
of ideas once secured, he held that tho cultivation of tho 
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ltomo affection* ami home duf t* h wa* a!! that wan 
Wvntul. And tint* the Wedmordand dame, M in ti- 
mer :u*ut in tin* garden, and in winter by th«* tiivdd 
elevated into t it** un**x j d j** > *11 of tin* id«-al 

trc*a of youth. 

('oiinmuthun of thi^ kind could provoke tedium 
, \ us pat \i - ! i** i*mih\ The win * t i IT* * f * - 1 1 1 vvlo n 1 1 

rousmntive— even retrograde ■ tendency phowed ii 
imhjerts t»n which pus; f - hi, • ran high. A gr* 
of thn meditative energy of Wordsworth** Inter ye 
absorbed by cpirMiom to war*!* whose solution In* < 
uted no new element* and which filled him with 
portionaie fears And Home injustice han been * 
JiiM memory by thorn* who have not fully reali/ed 1 
disponing eaunra which were at work--- Urn timidity 
and the d» ej. ronod attachment io the Kngbmd w 
knew, 

l speak of ttge t perlmp% sniiiew lull ps ?s /us *;• 
poetV erslmdU growing conservatism culminated 
Oppo itioU io tin* t’litholie Uelief I till before he w 

year* old. Hut there in nothing to woml**r uf in ■ 
that thn mind of a man of brooding and solitary 
nhottUl *how trace* of a*U mds.-*' age earlier that 
emu with statesmen or men of the world, win* are 
to keep thetnmdveH constantly alive to iSte ideas of I 
oration that t* rising around them. A i|ra*tne«a 
imp re tons an mndUm m: to in nke intellectual 

in fresh cliwettoii*, it tendency to travel the same 
pathway * over and over again, and to wear the 
prejudice deejw.*r at every step ; *»vh truce#* *if age 
undoubtedly manifested themselves in tie* way ii 
thn poet confronted the great aerie* **f changes 
Ho Kmatietpation, Hcform Hill, New Hoor I aw- - o 
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England entered about the year 1820. “My sixty-second 
year ” Wordsworth writes, in 1832, “will soon be com- 
pleted; and though I have been favoured thus far in 
health and strength beyond most men of my age, yet I 
feel its effects upon my spirits ; they sink under a pres- 
sure of apprehension to which, at an earlier period of my 
life, they would probably have been superior.” To this 
it must bo added that the increasing weakness of the 
poet’s eyes seriously limited his means of information. 
He had never read much contemporary literature, and he 
road less than over now. Ho had no fresh or comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the general condition of the country, 
and he really believed in the prognostication which was 
uttered hy many also who did not believe in it, that with 
the Reform Rill the England which ho know and loved 
would practically disappear. But there was nothing in 
him of the angry polemic, nothing of the calumnious par- 
tisan. One of the houses where Mr. Wordsworth was 
most intimate and most welcome was that of a reforming 
member of Parliament, who was also a manufacturer, thus 
belonging to the two classes for which the poet had the 
greatest abhorrence. But the intimacy was never for a mo- 
ment shaken, and, indeed, in that house Mr. Wordsworth 
expounded the ruinous tendency of Reform and manufact- 
ures with even unusual copiousness, on account of the ad- 
miring affection with which he felt himself surrounded. 
The tone in which he spoke was never such as could give 
pain or excite antagonism ; and — if I may bo pardoned for 
df uvudiug to a detail which well illustrates my position— 
the only rejoinder which these diatribes provoked was that 
the poet on his arrival was sometimes decoyed into utter- 
ing them to the younger members of the family, whose 
time w m of less value, so as to set his mind free to return 



to those t of more p» n::.:': !:! intored whore his eon- 
vernation kept to the lad all that tenderne**, uobiiit y, wis- 
dom, which in that in many other; familiar with 

tin* celebrate*! persons of that day, won for him a regard 
ami a rcverenee such as w as areordrd to no other man. 

To those, indeed, who realized how deeply he felt these 
ehmi ‘V; !im^ profoundly his notion of national happiness 
wan bound up with a lovely ami vanishing ideal the 
prominent relloetion was that the hopes and pri/^lplo; 
whieh maintained through all an and. rh he •; hope and 
trust In the future must have been potent indeed. It wan 
no easy optind.m whieh prompted the lines written in 
iMilV one of Ida latest Utterances^ in whieh he apeak a to 
himself with strong »-!f judgm* nt and resolute hope. On 
reading them one shrinks from dwelling longer upon an 
old man's weakness and a brave man's fears. 

" If this great worhl of joy amt pain 
involve It i one nitre iraek ; 

If Freedom, set, miei again, 

Am! Virtue, ft**w n, roim* hark ■>« 

u Woe In the pm him*! crew who fill 
The heart with each *U)‘* rare. 

Nor learn, from past urn) future, «UII 

Tu bear ami to forbear,* 1 

The poet had also during these years more of private 
hoitow than hm trampdl life hml for n long time e%pe- 
rienmi In IHftSi Ida sinter hml n tno.it serious illne-m, 
which kept her for many months in it state of great proo 
trillion, and left her, when the physical symptom-, abated, 
with her intellect painfully imp-dr. d, ami her bright nature 
permanently overclouded, ( aderidge, too, wa* nearing hi* 
end, 11 He and my beloved under,** write* \\%ed a . uth, 
in iass t i€ artt ilia two Iwing* to whom my tttfelkel h mmi 
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indebted, and they arc now proceeding, as it were, pari 
passu 1 ah mg the path of sickness, I will not say towards 
the grave, hut l trust towards a blessed immortality.” 

In July, 1834, “ every mortal power of Coleridge was 
frozen at its marvellous source.” And although the early 
intimacy had scarcely been maintained — though the 
14 comfortless ami hidden well” had, for a time at least, 
replaced the 44 living murmuring fount of love” which 
used to spring beside Wordsworth’s door — yet the loss 
was one which the surviving poet deeply felt. Coleridge 
was the only contemporary man of letters with whom 
Wordsworth's connexion had been really close; and when 
Wordsworth is spoken of as one of a group of poets ex- 
Hnplifuug in various ways the influence of the Revolu- 
tion, it is not always remembered how very little he had 
to do with the other famous men of his time. Scott and 
Southey were valued friends, but ho thought little of 
Scott’s poetry, and loss of Southey’s. Byron and Shelley 
he seems scarcely to have road ; and there is nothing to 
allow that he had ever heard of Keats. But to Coleridge 
Ids mind constantly reverted; he called him “the most 
wonderful man he had over known,” and ho kept him as 
the ideal auditor of his own poems, long after Coleridge 
had listened to the Prelude — 

“ A ?mng divine of high and passionate thoughts 
To their own music chanted.” 

In IHJMI, moreover, died one for whom Coleridge, as 
well iw Wordsworth, had felt a very high respect and re- 
gard ™ Barah Hutchinson, Mrs. Wordsworth’s sister, and 
long the inmate of Wordsworth’s household. This most 
valued friend had been another instance of the singular 
good fortune which attended Wordsworth in his domestic 
8 
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connrxion * ; am! when ?4m wa* 1 ti l in Un wnirro - 
yard, tin* Mom* above h«T t«*uib *-\piv*.*»r4 the wi-da 
put*! and U\* wifi* that, Hen jl** h«-v muaim were ! 
null' their dead children**, *** their »<wn 1*< ‘die-* hKi 
he laid by her*. 

And now, while the inner circle *4 friemb ami r< 
began b> pa^’i away, flit? outer circle of admirer* \\ 
14 1 V pr» • : m 1 1 ? i between tlm yearn tmu.i ami l MO 

wurth passed from t lit* apostle of a elopm into th 
illu’HtriuuH man of letter* in Kstgluud. The rapt 
thin change wan not due tn any remarkable acrid* 
to tin* appearance of any new work of ^’Uui». 
merely an tut mum in»lju«*w «>f w hat iuu»l always 
where an author, running counter to the fa,nlu»m 
age, Imn to create hin own public; in defiance of 
tlihl tailed c ritical power*. The diaeiplc* whom In 
round him are for Urn mont part young ; tho e.?4a 
authoriti** are for tho mo»t part *44 ; m> that by tl 
that tho original port u about mty year* *44, iiioaI 
admirern will bo about forty, itml mo 4. *4 bin rrit 
bo dead* 1 1 in nduurern now become hi* accredited 
bin work* am widely iittrmhimi u» tho public and 
am malty good hb t> puV:dk <a in M*cur«\ In Word* 
Gttw tho detractors had boon mm pel i.Md.i 
reaction, when it mttm% w m therefutv unit *u ally % 
it mm mm aotmnvlmi fnctiiioun in If,?* extent ; n 
poems won* forced by enihu*dii*4.H upon a ptthlie 
wan only half rip© for them. After the |»**4b t 
temporary counter taction .:nstvi'*ab-»l, and It in fmiin 
now finding ita permam nf level, 

Among tho indications of growing p;-p ! ;Isw? v % 
publication of an American editimi of Wont* 
pooiUH in IHU7, by lYafianur Reed, uf fTTchtpb 
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whom tho poet interchanged many letters of interest. 
“The acknowledgments,” lie says, in ono of these, “which 
I receive from the vast continent of America arc among 
the most grateful that reach mo. What a vast field is 
there open to the English mind, acting through our noble 
language I Let us hope that our authors of true genius 
will not he unconscious of that thought, or inattentive to 
the duty which it imposes upon them, of doing their ut- 
most to instruct, to purify, and to elevate their readers.” 

Fmt of all tho manifestations of the growing honour in 
which Wordsworth was held, none was more marked or 
welcome than the honorary degree of D.O.JL conferred on 
him by the University of Oxford in the summer of 1830. 
Keble, as Professor of Poetry, introduced him in words of 
admiring reverence, and tho enthusiasm of tho audience 
was such as had never been evoked in that place before, 
“except upon tho occasions of tho visits of tho Duke 
of Wellington.” The collocation was an interesting one. 
The special claim advanced for Wordsworth by Keble in 
\m Latin oration was 44 that he had shed a celestial light 
upon the affections, the occupations, tho piety of tho poor.” 
And to many men besides the author of tho Christian 
Ymr it seemed that this striking scene was, as it were, 
another visible triumph of the temper of mind which is of 
the essence of Christianity; a recognition that ono spirit 
more hud become m a little child, and had entered into 
the kingdom of heaven. 

In October, 1 BPJ, another token of public respect was 
bestowed on him in the shape of m annuity of 300/. a 
year from the Civil List for distinguished literary merit. 
« l need scarcely add ” says Sir Robert Peel, in making 
the offer, 44 that the acceptance by you of this mark of 
favour from the Crown, considering the grounds on which 
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it b\ * -d, will imp"*** n*» r*- train! up* «n y<mr perfect 

Ul't'l't MIS* t isn oh e IS* * obligate ‘ft * d II permed 

nature.*' In M.uvh, I ■ '* kh »\uue tin* d**.t!h «*f Sms! !n*v, and 
in n few da) h Won! * *r! li r* .*« 1 v * * i a l» ! t « r from Harl ft* 
In Warr, tin* Lord Lhamherlam, ottering him, in the need 
eoitrleou* tcntm, I h* # t <<f iWt Laureate, w hieh, It* »%v- 
f*viT, lit* !’»•• |‘. i-f f;;!*) declined fu* in . -• . •-• « t ut i* * ■» ** w hirli, 
far advanced in life :u i am, l runn.t venture !*» undertake," 

This letter brought a reply from the Lmd i ’hamhcrhiin, 
pressing the office uii him again, am! a letter from Sir 
Unhurt Peel whirls gave dignified « \ptwu» at fa thr na- 
tional feeling in tin* matter, “Thr offer,” hr nay\ " wm 
matin to you i»y tin* Lord Ouimherhiin, with my entire 
mtwnrmm^ not for thr* purpose **f ;^p-» » -;*■ •; on smi any 
onerous or dhagrtvahle duties, hut in order to pay you 
that 1 film to of respect whirls in justly duo to the fir.it of 
living porta, Tito Queen entirely approved of the tumii 
nation* and there in one utinuititoti* fooling on the part, 
of all who Imvo hoard of tin? proposal (and it L pretty 
generally known) that flier** mm)*! to»i ho a *pse*ab*n about 
tin* Nt*I<H*iiois, I hi not ho deferred by the fear of any oh- 
ligation^ which tint* appointment may he ■BOppu.ned to 
imply, f will undertake that yon tdmll have nothing 
nqulml from you. Hut m t\w Quo*?* ran select for thia 
honourable appoint no nf no one whom* daittu for re-.nji«H't 
and honour* on account of etmmtiee m n poet* nsn hu 
plitrni in rompdifhm with yours, i trimt you will n„t 
longer hesitate to accept if. 1 ’ 

This letter overcame the ngml poet's scruple*; and hu 
filled with mlent dignity tin* post of Laureate till* irfii-i 
aoven yearn* apace, n worthy micemsor received 

** Thi* knrel grmmn from 0 m* brown 
Of him that Mirra! Kv> , ri 
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I.KTTRUH ON TIIIC KENDAL ANJ) WINDRUMRRS RAILWAT. — - 
CONCLUSION. 

\\ oudhwoutu’h appointment to the Laureatcship was sig- 
nificant in moro ways than one. lie was so much be- 
shies a poet, that his appointment implied something of 
a national recognition, not only of his past poetical 
achievements, but of the substantial truth of that body 
of principles which through many years of neglect and 
ridicule he had consistently supported. There was, there- 
fore, nothing incongruous in the fact that the only com- 
position of any importance which Wordsworth produced 
after he became Laureate was in prose — his two letters 
on tin* projected Kendal and Windermere railway, 1844. 
No topic, in fact, could have arisen on which the veteran 
poet could mure fitly speak with whatever authority his 
official HpokcHnmnship of the nation’s higher life could 
give, for it was a topic with every aspect of which he 
wuh familiar ; ami so far as the extension of railways 
through the Utko country was defended on grounds of 
popular benefit (and not merely of commercial advan- 
tage) no one, certainly, had shown himself rnQrc capable 
of estimating at their full value such benefits as were hero 
proposed. 

The results which follow on a large incursion of visitors 
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into tin* Lulu* country nun be *'« *n- n!« r* d tinder two head*, 
an atTWting tin* resident *, t*r m alTcetmg tin* v bitm* * them- 
Reive*. Ami first nu to the resld* ntn. Of the wealthier 
clan* of thene I }*ay nothing, a** ii will perhaps be thought 
that their iueouveniener n outweighed by t ho pomible 
profits whirl* tin* railway may hi ini' t»* Rpivulalnr* or nm- 
trartorR. Hut tin* effect produced on the poorer red- 
dentn— »on the .* ■•04. n — i* i* w-riotm matter, ami tin* 
danger which was distantly foreseen 1»y Won In wort I* ha* 
Mure liia day assumed grave proportions, Ami h**t the 
poet'a estimate of the simple virtue which in t lm« jeop- 
ardised tdumld bo suspected **f parliu!:.' y , it may i»«« nl- 
towable to corroborate it hy t ho testimony of mi eminent 
snail not a native* of tin* district, though a nuttier t hr min 
in later life, ami whom* writing*, perhaps, have dour more 
than any tnan'n since Wordsworth to tnemiMi the mini of 
human enjoyment derived both from Art and from Nature. 

11 Thu Border peasantry of Hrolhiml and England,** wtyn 
Mr, Itunkin** 41 painted with ahmduto fidelity by and 
Wordsworth (for lending type* out of tin* extimiRtlmNi 
portraiture, I way nmiw I hmdie IHronout, and Michael), 
are hitherto it Roamdy injured race; wf wm fttmigth nmt 
virtual yet survive to represent the body and mrnl **f Eng- 
land, before her day* of mechanical dravplfuJe ittid rum* 
manual dishonour. There are turn working in my own 
field* who might liitvn fought with Henry the fifth at 
Agineourt, without being discerned from among \m 
knight* ; I mu take tny tradesmen** word for a thoimml 
pounds ; my garden gate opens mt the latrli to tin? public 
road, by day ami night, without fear of any foot entering 
but tny own; and my -id 4 may wander by road or 

1 A /Wfjrf tifahtM th# Msimmmm **/ m M# Im&# ihttrui* 

— -Mlmpkitt, Marshall, atul Co,, !*?*, 
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moorland, or through every Lesley dell of tins wild wood, 
free us the heather-bees or squirrels. What effect on the 
elmmeler of such a population will be produced by the 
influx of that of the suburbs of our manufacturing towns 
there is evidence enough, if the reader cares to ascertain 
the facts, in every newspaper on his morning table.” 

There remains this question of how the greatest benefit 
is to bo secured to visitors to the country, quite apart from 
the welfare of its mure permanent inhabitants. At first 
sight this question seems to present a problem of a well- 
known order- — to find the point of maximum pleasure to 
mankind in a ease where the intensity of the pleasure va- 
ries inversely an its extension — where each fresh person 
who shares it diminishes pro tanto the pleasure of the 
rest. But, as Wordsworth has pointed out, this is not in 
reality the question here. To the great mass of cheap ex- 
cursionists the characteristic scenery of the Lakes is in it- 
self hardly a pleasure at all The pleasure, indeed, which 
they derive from contact with Nature is great and impor- 
tant, but it is one which could be offered to them, not only 
us well but much better, near their own homos. 

41 li In benignly ordained that green fields, dear blue skies, running 
streams of pure water, rich groves and woods, orchards, and all the 
ordinary varieties of rum! nature should find an easy way to the affec- 
tion* of all t mm. Rut a tanks beyond ibis, however desirable it may 
\w that every one should possess it, is not to be implanted at once ; 
It mmt be gradually developed both in nations and individuals, 
ttmdui and mountains, torrents ami wide-spread waters, and all those 
feature* of nature which go to the composition of such scenes as this 
part of England k distinguished for, cannot, in their finer relations to 
tie human mmd, be comprehended, or even very imperfectly conceived, 
without processes of vulture or opportunities of observation in, some 
degree habitual. In the eye of thousands and tons of thousands, a 
rtah meadow, with fat cattle grazing upon it, or the sight of what they 



woitUI cull tt liravy rm|» of rnrti, k ttovih nil thuf fin* «Ujn t 
jitvji in tlnir iitnm t itrunkm ,u 1 branty nniM nh<r,v In ti- 
lt in imiitviibb* what Uitlinjf |urju*-' onin ml 

t turn iitimK tmt only jn-rthnio |4« ni..-iut «» from ib«* 4;.*hi m 
ht auty, lml mil rv«» turn it lut*» »»u obj«vi «f Un-on*-! In I 
of tt umitll j»Um :*«n- pimml mjin«4t .iti- -ly brb.s* mv hmi ,*» ri 
Uuhinl nn*k t «*t|itaUv tvmarkabh’ for tin* Jn-auly of »r» f*»rin, lh 
oak** that gn*w out of it t nml t li*’ t!» *%% min am l 4i}ti!in nbu-li 
* VVImt tt nir« % j»Lttv *oiiM tin s b* , s »m>l m br-so-r ii 
jmmttitK t» tft«* fork,* if that tijtlv lump »»'*•»• but out uf ih«* *, 
iiH iititi* iulvuttrtni in tin* r*-» ** hu h *»n U obj*-rM nUr 

nro ho fur front brittjt ran* tlmt tin y may br j n*,t4 fan iv to 
& krgn majority of imntkitul. Thin k tin- fart, it ml mum 
ilmuwr tunl tin? willingly tkmivtul mi> Iw nib mb 4 by i 

nut*!.” 

A ml, mm % o thin h m, Urn Into fm*nrn **f mi -urn* t 
Of tho tmmvH ri»tiHtntn, as* \Vnr«l«Worth |*r»u‘»*mh l 
out, in giving thorn — not tt frw hurrinl - 

In nlmvo thrir • *ii. l»ut |n*f tiottirni «*p|»uf 

of loarmtig tti Iri^uro tho hr 4 ^r* nt hwtuim whirh 
Jiiih to tonrln Siuoo ho m-roto thu» «*ur l*ot m tnm 
thtur blackin'** whirr ntill, tifnl thr j*rm~bh«*tt of j»; 
tho recreation of our urban |»**jutlnti*ot hm In* vi»mn 
iiig tmUotiiil Omni, Ami h**n% aguitt, the vrry «»*r*l 
titm HUggfMt* niioitor Wifi! 0r«?* lit the l*ftke rout 
them* j*urj»'» o Solitmle k tot rhnrmirmtir »»f tlm 
m beauty, ami wlmt the ma** «»f timniaml nml f< 
rt»frot»hmoiii— tuo«i tMittrally i*«ul ju4k" h not i 
hut nocfoty, 

M Thr Hilonrr ihul In lt« fhn »lnrry nkt-, 

Tin* itlct»j» flwt k fttmmg *!*« hm*4y 

m to thorn rnoroly a tlr.iv, hu- !,, to l»o by 

about In largo nia.-. v .* am.! by r- o- :.4 'v. , in rh* 
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vehement hilarity. It would be most unreason- 
ih to curtail the social expansion of men whose 
>r the most part passed in a monotonous round 
hit is it kinder and wiser — from any point of 
the railway shareholder’s — to allure them into 
trains by the prestige of a scenery which is to 
b was to all classes a century or two ago) at best 
, or to provide them near at hand with their 
ace for rest and play, not separated from their 
hours of clamour and crowding, nor broken up 
precipices, nor drenched with sweeping storm? 
tionably it is the masses whom we have first to 
Sooner than that the great mass of the dwellers 
hould be debarred from the influences of Nature 
han that they should continue for another cen- 
debarred as now they are — it might be better 
>rian statesmen and shepherds should be turned 
nepers and touts, and that every poet, artist, 
i England should be driven to seek his solitude 
bh Pole. But it is the mere futility of sentiment 
that there need be any real collision of interests 
ere is space enough in England yet for all to en- 
'r several manners, if those who have the power 
'■e some unpolluted rivers, and some unblighted 
the health and happiness of the factory-hand, 
is for their fortunes, and whose degradation is 
e. 

rorth, while indicating, with some such reason- 
s, the true method of promoting the education 
is of men in natural joys, was assuredly not like- 
)t that in every class, even the poorest, are found 
,1 spirits which some inbred power has attuned 
the stillness and glory of the hills. In what 
3* 25 


way t It** interests uf Mtrh mm may hr4 hr rnii-siillini, tilt 
has discussed in the following pmmiye : 

<m O Nature, a* thy :♦)*«» w :i an' form » 

To i**n*iv«i hi *Hi> to elemujt ** 

Stv exclaimed the Ayr? hire ; ■• ■'■■. v m, 'peaking ordi- 
nary rural nature under tin* varying inlUirnm^ »d the wa* 
fioiiN ; mill llio sentiment has found an rrh»» in the bmmmt 
of thousand** in an humble a eondithm a > In* Idnnrlf wna 
W Iu*ii In 4 gave Vent to it, I»ut tlirll thrV Itrn- feeling, pelf* 
nivr hearts— men w h* » would he among tin* fir-*! to lammi 
tin* finality with whielt they had approiiehed this rrgto n, by 
a wieritleo of ho much of it* quiet and beauty tr\ from the 
intrusion of a rail way* wouhl be iimeparabK What ran, 
in truth, be mom absurd than that either rich or pour 
should l*o spared the trouble of travelling by tin* high 
romln over no short a space, m-rurdisig to their respective 
moans if Urn unavoidable consequence mmt he n great db* 
turlmimo of the retirement, and, it* many ph*cm», a de»lrtu*» 
turn of the humif y, of the country whirl* the part ion am 
iHiitu* tn war**!* of f Would not ihb ho pretty ninrli liko 
the nhild’H mltiug tip hb drum to loam where the *mm*l 
came from T 

Thu trull* of these word* has become ttmm >■ ■.*. ; A * 
nlnee Wonlswortlib day. Tim Take country U «i*,*w hwtli 
onoirdhd inn! intersected with railways The point In 
which oven the poorest of genuine lovera of the mountain* 
could desire that his facilities of cheap locomotion denthl 
bn carried luut l nmn not only rear lied hut fur *'.= ..?•*• !, 

If ho In not content to dismount from lib railway ear- 
ringn nt (kmbtofj, or Hiatwaile, or IWaewa— at iVtirilh, «f 
Troutbeek, or Keswick— -and to move at right iiitltm ait 
hour in n coach, or at four mikm mt hour on foot, while l«» 
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3 that small intervening tract of country, of which 
mile is a separate gem — when, we may ask, is he to 
unt ? what is he to study ? Or is nothing to he ex- 
. from nature hut a series of dissolving views ? 

3 impossible to feel sanguine as to the future of this 
tceable national possession. A real delight in sce- 
-apart from the excitements of sport or mountain- 
, for which Scotland and Switzerland are better suit- 
n Cumberland — is still too rare a thing among the 
tier as among the poorer classes to be able to com- 
ith such a power as the Railway Interest. And it is 
ikely now that the Government of England should 
th regard to this district as the Government of the 
1 States has acted with regard to the Yosemite and 
srstone valleys, and guard as a national possession 
3auty which will become rarer and more precious 
very generation of men. But it is in any case de- 
: that Wordsworth’s unanswered train of reasoning 
3 subject should be kept in view — that it should 
arly understood that the one argument for making 
railways through the Lakes is that they may possi- 
y ; while it is certain that each railway extension 
irious to the peasantry of the district, and to all 
s who really care for its scenery, while conferring 
refit on the crowds who are dragged many miles to 
they do not enjoy, instead of having what they re- 
ant secured to them, as it ought to be, at their own 

3 probable that all this will continue to be said in 
Railways, and mines, and waterworks will have 
vay, till injury has become destruction. The natu- 
ictuary of England, the nurse of simple and noble 
s, “ the last region which Astrsea touches with fly* 
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in- f , f*v !/’ v.r; U* it h *-ufVriy |t>tv4hl«' tu 

4»mM it t * » i‘ >' Kn s r»i «»f U n imrit mm-L *uir nm. 

in i ::•«• that li«» nlllrniN' »»!l IiatMV 4-i limn 

t-*;i : si. .i'{ th. * u-r * • ii!lV« imn-* «*f turn rivals f«»r 

lih-m »• » v * ■ f.-ij: ;im-*]]y M*nn* f r* 4i :i! ****!»*, amt imjjiiv munv 

u-'-w v> it H a r«»n*=t**-n»!ili}t hint* »r\ » ami, m it w*-jv, 

\siili a . h!. Yt-i it n ill hr h*n^ t tv t mihuI a# *m»« 

oUk'v l.iio , *t j ^ 'it .‘Minr »»*]}« r hill. .*4 mil f lu ?* r tiik-f n* *t- i*-** 
in pur** a»4 hi *h an tlmnr whhh !mv«r nt ill annual filial 
an4 < l r:t m* v- ..ml *ut If V- "j. it ift* 1 \ »ufuiiut t “ amt hy 
( *1» mmlUn •: Smvrit an4 l* * w < 

W ish (hi . hi - 1 w«r»l t»f 1 1 ami warnim* uUrr**4» 
a it tu.nv to tin* TvmU r, with fojvr ami 

rummthnt fr-na mil «*f Urn !; r, 5 '.' ! V;. %4 n m-rm** *44 
a *y \\ *>r4 -v»*«ith fe H iitiHHtMtt Tim jc yh-.o; 

*4’ hi . 1*: *y !;• 1 ;h fulfill* *1. nt*4 llu i » M t\mr nntivr r^bin** 

wlmmv h;. . «l:t.. nilj^ grttittn r* *■*■>*? li«vu l*r**U j'lhhU hy ill** 
hr t ray *4 i* ■ *i* rliiHiift! fir**, Tlmrr ntnuim hut fh«* 4**' 
inr.iim * im nn of ii frw nmro yrarn of min^h 4 #a4it**v» 
ami j»»*a*v. Ami I will 13 mi citu n dmrimlrrmit*- j*aa.?m#o 
from a I* lot la hi** Aiti«*ri* a iiu •* y -t l Mr, Mr* 4, 

4r rnhiny hi pm »n*.V ; -U It# hturmtlr to ih»* ijiirrn : 

"‘Tim i '« |»*mu givm tim hy ilm tynwu at fmr hull wna 
tm* l yrarinu Ur#, Kvrrvtt, tin' t*f )«mr Mitmtrr, 
many wit# it viiim*## t*j it, mrilh^ui lipiwing 

who f tv a ft ttuiwtl l*t?r t*» tin? nhmhlitij^ **f Imr#, f Wm 

i4T«rt wa in 1 hy Attirriciiii lialnm 

«»f fft-liirr, at j** rliiitutlg l« it tvj.ah 4 ! \,a ;• .• * *4. T*# 

mv a y;ray hair* 4 matt c*f ; *'<%. yntm «*f it^n kn*a4* 

inr^ « low a tu a largt* an#tntih1y U* tlir !mu4 **( n y**nng 
woumti i . a ? lyhi for whirls tn#iittitioii* * - u* ’ ,'*■• ilniiio 
ir *h» not |*t t^jtftrr it #j«v|ahn v **f «4tb«?r iwsi, rtmi imih! 
lutlurally j»l;u*** Uto tt|)tubtnt t*|w« w hi« h n nijitililt** m 
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*d, and the sentiments which support it, in strong 
st with a government based and upheld as ours is.” 
the same letter the poet introduces an ominous al- 
to the state of his daughter’s health. Dora, his 
daughter who survived childhood, was the darling of 
sworth’s age. In her wayward gaiety and bright 
^ence there was much to remind him of his sister’s 
; and his clinging nature wound itself round this 
>ora as tenderly as it had ever done round her who 
ow only the object of loving compassion and care, 
tl Dora Wordsworth married Mr. Quillinan, an ex- 
of the Guards, and a man of great literary taste 
►me original power. In 1821 he had settled for a 
a the vale of Rydal, mainly for the sake of Words- 
s society ; and ever since then he had been an in- 
and valued friend. He had been married before, 
s wife died in 1822, leaving him two daughters, one 
>m was named from the murmuring Roth a, and was 
ild of the poet. Shortly after marriage, Dora Quil- 
health began to fail. In 1845 the Quillinans went 
>rto in search of health, and returned in 1846, in the 
bat it was regained. But in July, 1847, Dora Quil- 
iied at Rydal, and left her father to mourn for his 
maining years his “ immeasurable loss.” 
depth and duration of Wordsworth’s grief, in such 
ements as fell to his lot, was such as to make his 
i thankful that his life had, on the whole, been 
. through ways of so profound a peace, 
itly, indeed, have they erred who have imagined 
s cold, or even as by nature tranquil. “What 
3 workings,” writes one from Rydal Mount, when 
>et was in his sixty -ninth year — “what strange 
igs are there in his great mind ! How fearfully 
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nllNUlj' air all hr* fn Lll>' » »U*i ! It' hr» mfrllni, 

lm*i I M i'll I* 1 :v» j h » tt «• i fijl t lif y um 4 hiur tlr>4ro\r>l him 
hm^ am*.“ Surh, in fart, wa*i tlm imjuwuon \\ I u > Is hr 
r^ivr to thu ir \\ lu» ktirw hull hr* ! through* »ut hfV, Tim 

look of ;*r« ? .a:r‘U; • iv r **\ whu'h ! h* yuiii.vi imUf'* on; | In* 
furrownl mill rMSUitrliaurr, ihr hjootluio ijifrmifv 

of tin* *‘V»% tlir of mi or r ill tho tvjtofi of nil tlo 

tlu* ami vioJr fit nnumm^i «» v«*r th« luouuLuti > 

'-all tu!4 of a ht folio ulr*of|»!ioj| »n>t H hinof hr*v»l lh»\ 
IIw own ii»*hrri|*liMii of hitimrlf, m Im }mtU\l i»»m o/ iht > 
tif //n/o/rmV, lilirX|i*H tr»! ;*;> It In h V l hr * *r* | Hi ii r V 
maliT. rarrii'-. for th**m who Innv him thr -ntaiuj* of trull*: 

** Full many n fiim\ uj*m a stormy ui^Sil, 

U If* voirr rain*’ to m> fr*»m thr iiri^hlwnjrm^ bright ; 

Oft (lilt vi r »?**•> him 4 r it my* full its *ir«r 
At mill ift* V tthrtl thr unit it as nhiuing bright „ 

What ill tom t»ii him, tthsii hr ha4 to 4*», 

A t»i|?hfy womirr ho* 4 asi*«*n$ unir ijuirl rr«»\. 

Ah f ftitroti* it %\ m to «rr ihb Mali 

Whr-U hr nuur hark 1*4 u*>, a w slhrs< «| f!**sir?- ,< 

Or likr a Ottfnl I t>f*!r an<l wan 

I kiwi) ¥o*kth! hr <*it ; am! wilhmtl «f }»*w«*r 

limit al ihr gra*** from hunt t«* hour , 

Aim! « 4 !<mtimr» t how Ion# 1 f«*»r «*» my, 

Whrtr aj*j4r Urn iff hh»?Hn*m inml* a !«»wi r, 

Ilrtlml hi that rmimhiny «Am4r hr hrn , 

Awl, likr a tnthnl f mhait, i4rj4 htuitsvl? sway, 

Omit wutnlrr f*t *»ttr unit Jr tolm It *** 

Whrnrrrr fn»m tmr v*U>t hr mliMmr * 

F«r ti**$*t*U*r mml tm living rrmiure h.m 
Tlirtii hr hail,, bring tiro* lh*« lung *iay through 
Hum*’ thought Im w»« a h**vr, am! 4 | ! ijm 
Snmr though! far w* on*** of him, md him m^nmg i 

Ottl Vewn ww* wlrnl tin fe *4 Imm »*? 44*4 t**, 
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And hw own mind did like a tempo, at strong 
t -omo to him Urns, ami drove the weary wight along ” 

An excitement which vents itself in bodily exercise car- 
ries its own sedative with it. And in comparing Words- 
worth h nature with that of other poets whose career has 
been less placid, we may say that he was perhaps not less 
excitable than they, hut that it was his constant endeavour 
to avoid all excitement save of the purely poetic kind; 
ami that the outward circumstances of his life — his mc- 
dimwity of fortune, happy and early marriage, and absence 
<»f striking personal charm— made it easy for him to ad- 
here to a method of life which was, in the truest sense of 
the term, nitric -stoic alike in its practical abstinences and 
in its calm and grave ideal. Purely poetic excitement, 
however, w hard to maintain at a high point ; and the de- 
scription quoted above of the voice which came through 
the stormy night should be followed by another — by the 
name candid and self picturing hand — which represents the 
name habits in a quieter light. 

“ Nine 'tenths of my verses,” says the poet, in 1843, 
14 have been murmured out in the open air. One day a 
atmnger, having walked round the garden and grounds of 
Rydal Mount, asked of one of the female servants, who 
happened to he at the door, permission to see her master’s 
study. 4 This/ said she, leading him forward , 4 is my mas- 
ter's library, where he keeps his books, but his study is out- 
of doors/ After a long absence from home, it has more 
than once happened that some one of my cottage neigh- 
bours (not of the double house cottages) has said, 
4 Well, there ho in! wo are glad to hear him booing about 
again/ ” 

Wordsworth's health, steady and robust for the most 
part, indicated the same restrained excitability. While 
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of .some assemblage of young and old, rich and poor, from 
all I hr nr ■ighhmmng houses and cottages, at Rydal Mount, 
to keep t ho aged poet's birthday with a Him pic feast and 
ru dh* play. Sometimes it is a report of some fireside 
gathering at Lanrrigg or Foxhow, where the old man grew 
eloquent jh he talked of Huron ami Coleridge, of Ilomcr 
and Virgil, of the true aim of poetry and the true happi- 
ne‘4H of man. Or we are told of some last excursion to 
well loved nceiies; of holly -trees planted by the poet’s 
hand* to stimulate nature's decoration on the craggy 
hill. 

Such are the memories of those who host remember him. 
To those who wens young children while his last; years 
went by be seemed a kind of mystical embodiment of the 
lakes mid mountains round him — a presence without which 
limy would not be what they were. And now he is gone, 
ami their untouched and early charm is going too. 

u lieu, tna nobis 

Fume mmul tecum solatia rapta, Menalca I” 

liydal Mount, of which he had at one time feared to bo 
deprived, was Ins to t.lm end. Ho still paced the terrace- 
walks but now the flat terrace oftener than the sloping 
one— whence the eye travels to lake and mountain across 
a towing gulf of green. The doves that ho long had boon 
wont to answer with murmurs of their own to his “ half- 
formed melodies” still hung in the trees above his path- 
way ; and many who saw him there must have thought of 
the linen in which his favourite poet congratulates himself 
that he hm not been exiled from his homo. 

'* Tiifm m thy sacred streams thy yearn shall flow; 
tirimm whkh thy youth has known thine age shall know; 
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voice which always faltered when among the prayers he 
came to the words which give thanks for those “ who have 
departed this life in Thy faith and fear.” 

There is no need to prolong the narration. As healthy 
infancy is the same for all, so the old age of all good men 
brings philosopher and peasant once more together, to 
meet with the same thoughts the inevitable hour. What- 
ever the well-fought fight may have been, rest is the same 
for all. 

“ Retirement then might hourly iook 
Upon a soothing scene ; 

Age steal to his allotted nook 
Contented and serene ; 

With heart as calm as lakes that sleep, 

In frosty moonlight glistening, 

Or mountain torrents, where they creep 
Xiong a channel smooth and deep, 

To their own far-off murmurs listening.” 

What touch has given to these lines their impress of an 
unfathomable peace ? For there speaks from them a tran- 
quillity which seems to overcome our souls ; which makes 
us feel in the midst of toil and passion that we are dis- 
quieting ourselves in vain ; that we are travelling to a re- 
gion where these things shall not be ; that “ so shall im- 
moderate fear leave us, and inordinate love shall die.” 

Wordsworth’s last days were absolutely tranquil. A 
cold caught on a Sunday afternoon walk brought on a 
pleurisy. He lay for some weeks in a state of passive 
weakness ; and at last Mrs. Wordsworth said to him, 
“William, yon are going to Dora.” “He made no reply 
at the time, and the words seem to have passed unheeded ; 
indeed, it was not certain that they had been even heard. 
More than twenty-four hours afterwards one of his nieces 
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